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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  NATO  ENLARGEMENT 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  scheduled  this  hearing  today  to  review  our  Nation's  pol- 
icy toward  enlargement  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
The  need  to  adapt  NATO  to  the  post-cold  war  era  is  one  of  the 
greatest  national  security  challenges  that  we  face.  NATO  has  been 
widely  recognized  as  the  principal  instrument  by  which  our  Nation 
and  our  allies  defeated  communism  and  ended  the  cold  war. 

But  NATO's  other  major  accomplishments  are  no  less  important. 
For  almost  50  years  now,  NATO  has  successfully  kept  peace  in  Eu- 
rope, while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  fertile  environment  for  de- 
mocracy to  take  root  in  such  nations  as  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Turkey. 

The  emerging  democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  now 
look  to  NATO  to  do  for  them  what  it  did  for  the  countries  that  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
when  NATO  was  established  back  in  1949.  These  newly  free  na- 
tions seek  the  same  insurance  against  threats  to  their  independ- 
ence and  the  same  fertile  environment  for  democracy  to  take  root 
that  NATO  has  provided  to  the  West  for  almost  50  years. 

The  challenge  of  NATO  enlargement  was  first  taken  up  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  who,  in  1992,  led  the  effort  to  establish  a  North  Atlantic 
Cooperation  Council,  the  first  institutional  linkage  between  NATO 
and  the  emerging  democracies  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

President  Clinton  has  gone  further,  gaining  the  commitment  of 
our  NATO  allies  in  principle  to  eventual  enlargement  of  the  Alli- 
ance and  establishing  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  a  forum  for  en- 
hanced military  and  political  cooperation  between  NATO  and  po- 
tential candidates  for  membership. 

But  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  concerned  that  the  Adminis- 
tration hasn't  moved  quickly  enough  and  with  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm for  NATO  enlargement.  The  Partnership  for  Peace,  which 
initially  was  billed  as  a  bridge  to  NATO  membership,  has  come  to 
look  more  like  a  detour.  Congress  has  sought  repeatedly  over  the 
last  2  years  to  spur  the  Administration  to  take  more  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

(1) 


The  bill  I  introduced  2  years  ago  which  was  enacted  as  the 
NATO  Participation  Act  of  1994,  authorized  our  President  to  pro- 
vide transition  assistance  to  leading  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Alliance.  President  Clinton  chose  not  to  use  that  authority,  ap- 
parently because  he  didn't  want  to  identify  the  leading  candidates 
for  admission. 

So  we  in  Congress  acted  once  again  as  part  of  the  Contract  With 
America,  the  House-passed  legislation  last  year,  to  mandate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  program  to  assist  the  transition  to  full  NATO 
membership  of  specified  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

And  in  a  further  effort  to  spur  the  Administration,  last  year's 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Act  made  technical  improve- 
ments to  the  NATO  Participation  Act  and  called  on  the  President 
to  designate  within  60  days  the  first  countries  to  receive  NATO 
transition  assistance. 

Last  February,  I  wrote  to  the  President  urging  him  to  comply 
with  that  provision.  In  particular,  I  recommended  that  he  des- 
ignate, at  a  minimum,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic 
as  eligible  to  receive  NATO  transition  assistance  under  the  NATO 
Participation  Act. 

In  response  to  our  committee,  in  a  letter  dated  May  9,  1996, 
President  Clinton  declined  to  designate  any  countries.  He  argued 
that  some  countries  might  be  discouraged  if  they  were  left  off  the 
initial  list  of  designated  countries.  It  is  better  not  to  designate  any- 
one if  you  can't  designate  everyone,  the  President  seemed  to  be 
saying  to  us. 

I  can  understand  that  argument,  but  it  is  clear  to  many  of  us 
that  if  NATO  expansion  has  to  wait  until  everyone  who  wants  to 
come  in  is  ready  to  come  in,  we  will  be  waiting  for  quite  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  interests  of  all  countries  that  want 
to  join  NATO,  are  best  served  by  getting  the  process  going  now. 
Some  nations  will  be  disappointed  that  they  are  not  in  the  first  tier 
of  countries  admitted  to  the  Alliance,  but  they  still  will  be  better 
off — and  they  will  get  into  NATO  faster — than  they  would  if  the  en- 
largement process  remains  stalled. 

In  yet  another  effort  to  spur  the  Administration,  former  Senator 
Dole  and  I  introduced  bipartisan  legislation  in  early  June  entitled 
the  NATO  Enlargement  Facilitation  Act  of  1996.  Former  Polish 
President  Lech  Walesa  joined  us  in  the  Capitol  to  introduce  this 
legislation  and  formally  endorsed  our  efforts.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  our  House  bill,  H.R.  3564,  now  has  28  cosponsors,  including 
11  members  of  the  Minority,  and  we  look  forward  to  marking  up 
that  legislation  in  the  committee  in  the  near  future.  I  hope  to  com- 
plete House  action  on  it  prior  to  our  August  recess. 

Before  we  get  to  that,  however,  we  have  some  witnesses  here 
today  to  share  with  us  their  thinking  on  NATO  enlargement.  Our 
first  witness  is  Rudolf  Perina,  the  Senior  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  and  Canadian  Affairs.  Mr.  Perina  will 
give  us  the  Administration's  perspective,  and  I  hope  will  tell  us 
where  the  Administration  stands  on  our  bill. 

After  that,  we  will  have  a  panel  of  three  experts:  Peter  Rodman 
of  the  Nixon  Center  for  Peace  and  Freedom;  retired  General  Wil- 


Ham  Odom  of  the  Hudson  Institute;  and  former  ambassador  to 
Moscow,  Jack  Matlock. 

Finally,  we  will  have  a  panel  consisting  of  two  representatives  of 
broad-based  coalitions  of  Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean descent.  Mr.  Frank  Koszorus  will  be  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  and  East  European  Coalition  and  the  18  national  grass- 
roots organizations  that  belong  to  the  coalition,  and  Richard 
Kosinski  will  be  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Confederation 
of  American  Ethnic  Groups  and  its  11  constituent  organizations. 

Before  turning  to  our  witness,  I  would  ask  any  of  our  members 
if  they  have  any  statement. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  brief  observation. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing.  I  want  to  wel- 
come all  of  our  witnesses  and  extend  my  regret  that  I  have  a  con- 
flicting hearing  going  on.  I  particularly  want  to  commend  Ambas- 
sador Matlock  for  his  milestone  book  on  the  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  will  go  down  as  a  classic  in  the  literature  in  our 
understanding  of  this  extremely  complex  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  basic  observation  concern- 
ing NATO  enlargement  which  I  think  is  in  line  with  your  thinking. 
Some  of  us  still  remember  the  genesis  of  NATO,  and  from  the  very 
outset  NATO  was  a  defensive  alliance.  NATO  continues  to  be  a  de- 
fensive alliance,  whether  it  is  enlarged  fast  or  slowly.  And  if  we 
buy  the  notion  that  we  cannot  enlarge  NATO  because  the  Russians 
will  view  it  as  an  aggressive  move,  we  buy  into  the  false  assump- 
tion that  was  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  opposition  to  NATO.  NATO 
has  always  been  and  continues  to  be  a  defensive  alliance,  and  ex- 
panding NATO  merely  expands  a  defensive  alliance. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  getting  tired  of  the  notion  that 
many  of  these  countries  are  not  yet  ready  for  NATO  membership. 
No  parent  is  ever  ready  for  parenthood,  no  nation  is  ever  ready  for 
nationhood,  and  if  we  wait  until  Hungary  or  the  Czech  Republic  or 
Poland  will  be  fully  ready  for  NATO  membership,  we  will  wait  for- 
ever. We  have  to  have  rational  yardsticks,  and  we  have  to  establish 
reasonable  criteria  for  these  countries  to  enter. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to  realize  that  those  of  us  who  are 
passionately  committed  to  political  democracy  and  the  defense  of 
human  rights  in  all  of  these  countries,  which  are  in  many  cases  a 
long  ways  from  being  secure,  we  must  realize  that  accession  to 
NATO  means  the  strengthening  of  the  democratic  forces,  that  ac- 
cession to  NATO  means  that  these  countries  will  accelerate  their 
internal  process  of  democratization;  respect  for  the  media,  which  is 
certainly  not  present  in  many  of  these  countries;  respect  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  for  human  rights,  and  particularly  for  ethnic  minori- 
ties. The  outrageous  thing,  for  instance,  which  happened  in  the  re- 
cent Albanian  elections  could  never  take  place  in  a  country  which 
is  a  NATO  member. 

Therefore,  I  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  vigorous 
pushing  for  NATO  enlargement.  As  you  indicated,  a  number  of  us 
on  the  Democratic  side  are  fully  in  support  of  this.  I  wish  you 
would  refer  to  us  as  the  Democrats,  rather  than  the  Minority,  be- 
cause while  we  remain  Democrats,  minority  is  a  fleeting  status. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  thank  you  for  your  observation  and  for 
your  kind  support  of  our  measure. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  tell  my  friend  from  California  that  sometimes  minority 
status  can  last  as  long  as  40  years,  as  we  could  attest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  introduction  of  the 
legislation  and  for  this  hearing.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  you  and  key  members  of  our  staff,  and  indeed,  there  has  been 
bipartisanship  to  craft  the  legislation,  so  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  with  you. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize,  concerning  the  legislation 
that  we  are  not  creating  new  lines  across  Europe,  we  are  not  creat- 
ing provocative  no-man's  land  areas  in  the  various  countries  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

But  I  do  think  that  as  we  look  toward  evolution  from  PFP,  Part- 
nerships For  Peace,  kind  of  status  to  full  membership  in  NATO, 
what  we  are  doing  can  give  additional  stimulus  to  participatory  de- 
mocracy, toward  pluralism,  toward  civilian  control  of  the  military, 
and  indeed  toward  transparency  in  the  military  budget,  elements 
that  obviously  the  16  NATO  countries  will  look  for  as  they  consider 
new  membership. 

So  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses,  and  thank  you 
for  holding  the  hearing. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Are  there  any  other  opening  statements? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief  Having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  area  of  concern,  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Hungary  more  specifically,  I  left  there  fully  supportive  of  ex- 
panding NATO  and  just  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  at 
least  in  regard  to  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Hungary,  we 
should  be  as  expeditious  in  our  efforts  in  supporting  the  expansion. 

One  of  the  reasons,  put  simply,  would  have  to  do  with  the  events 
unfolding  in  Russia  today.  If  by  chance  Russia  were  to  become  a 
Communist  country  fully  again,  I  am  curious  as  to  what  our  policy- 
makers think  would  happen  to  these  areas;  indeed,  what  would 
happen  to  Slovenia  and  the  Baltics  if  that  were  to  occur. 

All  of  the  officials  in  Hungary,  all  of  the  officials  in  the  Czech  Re- 
public, with  whom  Howard  Berman  and  others  and  I  met  were  cry- 
ing out  for  an  opportunity  to  be  full-fledged  partners  in  NATO.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lantos  that 
were  made  when  I  came  in  here.  If  we  continue  to  wait,  then  we 
could  wait  forever. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  hearing. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Chairman  Oilman.  And  now  our  first  witness,  Rudolf  Perina, 
Senior  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Perina,  you  may  make  your  full  statement  or  summarize  it, 
whichever  you  deem  appropriate.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  RUDOLF  V.  PERINA,  SENIOR  DEPUTY  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY,  BUREAU  OF  EUROPEAN  AND  CANADIAN 
AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Perina.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  very  much  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee  to  describe  the  progress  we  have  made  to- 
ward strengthening  NATO. 

I  would  like  to  enter  my  written  statement  in  the  record  and 
briefly  summarize  it  for  you  orally. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Perina.  Thank  you. 

NATO  remains  the  foundation  of  American  policy  in  Europe.  It 
is  the  essential  organization  for  peace  on  the  continent.  Two  weeks 
ago  in  Berlin,  Secretary  Christopher  and  his  Alliance  counterparts 
approved  a  sweeping  new  program  to  deal  with  the  challenges  of 
the  new  era. 

NATO  is  adapting  internally.  It  is  assuming  new  roles  and  mis- 
sions, and  it  is  projecting  its  strength  outward,  both  through  inno- 
vative programs  such  as  the  Partnership  For  Peace  and  by  taking 
in  new  members.  Viewed  together,  this  truly  constitutes  a  new 
NATO  which  will  serve  a  broad  range  of  American  political  and  se- 
curity interests  well  into  the  next  century. 

An  essential  aspect  of  the  new  NATO  is  the  welcoming  of  new 
members  into  the  Alliance.  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  your  con- 
siderable personal  efforts  in  support  of  our  policy  on  NATO  en- 
largement, and  I  greatly  value  your  views  on  how  to  achieve  our 
mutual  objective.  Working  in  cooperation  with  you  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  with  our  allies  and  their  parliaments,  and  with  the  pro- 
spective new  members  themselves,  we  can  and  will  accomplish  this 
historic  feat. 

The  Administration  welcomes  the  efforts  you  have  led  to  build  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  President's  policy  of  enlargement.  The  leg- 
islation which  you  recently  cosponsored  represents  a  significant  op- 
portunity to  build  congressional  support  for  enlargement.  Indeed, 
we  believe  our  objective  should  be  to  come  up  with  a  bill  which 
wins  the  support  of  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  and,  in  particu- 
lar, at  least  67  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  toward  this  end. 

Our  basic  policy,  as  set  forth  by  President  Clinton  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  by  taking  in  new  members  from 
among  Europe's  new  democracies,  NATO  can  help  lock  in  the  very 
substantial  progress  these  states  have  made  in  instituting  political 
and  economic  reforms.  NATO's  enlargement  will  serve  to  erase  the 
illegitimate  lines  drawn  during  the  cold  war. 

At  this  Administration's  initiative,  NATO  began  a  process  in 
January  1994  that  will  result — I  repeat,  that  will  result — in  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  to  the  Alliance. 

We  have  moved  smoothly  from  definition  of  the  why  and  how  of 
enlargement  to  a  second  phase  of  detailed  examination  of  the  can- 
didacies of  15  countries.  We  have  done  so  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects the  very  substantial  security  commitments  and  the  many 
practical  preparations  necessarily  involved  in  admitting  new  mem- 
bers to  NATO,  and,  on  the  basis  of  our  work  within  the  Alliance 
and  the  recently  concluded  Berlin  NATO  ministerial,  we  have  a 
clear  sense  of  the  way  ahead. 

Before  reviewing  our  overall  strategy  for  enlarging  NATO,  I  want 
to  update  you  and  the  committee  on  where  the  enlargement  process 
now  stands. 


The  enlargement  process  was  launched  at  the  January  1994 
NATO  summit.  At  President  Clinton's  personal  urging,  NATO  lead- 
ers also  launched  another  U.S.  initiative,  the  Partnership  For 
Peace,  whose  dual  objective  is  to  help  prepare  our  new  PFP  part- 
ners for  possible  NATO  membership  while  at  the  same  time  creat- 
ing a  long-term  mechanism  for  linking  the  Alliance  to  those  states 
which  might  not  join  NATO  early  or  at  all. 

Given  the  success  of  the  PFP  program,  by  December  1994,  again 
at  U.S.  initiative,  NATO  foreign  ministers  were  able  to  take  a  deci- 
sion to  move  the  enlargement  process  a  step  further  by  launching 
a  detailed  study  of  NATO  enlargement. 

Last  fall,  precisely  on  schedule,  NATO  completed  this  study  of 
the  rationale  and  mechanisms  for  enlargement.  The  study  was  wel- 
comed by  our  partners,  who  recognized  it  as  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  the  enlargement  process. 

In  December  1995,  NATO  agreed  to  move  into  the  second  phase 
of  the  enlargement  process.  This  current  phase  consists  of  intensi- 
fied preparations  by  both  NATO  and  aspiring  members  for  assum- 
ing the  rights  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  NATO  membership. 

The  individual  consultations  between  allies  and  partners  on  en- 
largement are  addressing  the  full  range  of  political,  military,  and 
financial  issues  entailed  in  membership  in  NATO.  Fifteen  partners 
are  thus  far  participating  in  this  phase  of  intensified  preparation. 
Allies  have  agreed  that  this  phase  of  the  enlargement  process  will 
run  through  most  of  this  year  and  that  our  foreign  ministers  will 
determine  next  steps  at  their  December  1996  ministerial  meeting 
in  Brussels. 

Decisions  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Alliance  as  a  whole,  but 
this  Administration's  approach  to  the  December  meeting  is  clear. 
As  Secretary  Christopher  recently  told  his  Central  European  coun- 
terparts in  Prague,  NATO  will  decide  on  next  steps  in  December 
of  this  year.  This  message  was  reinforced  at  the  June  3  Berlin  min- 
isterial, where  foreign  ministers  restated  their  commitment  to  take 
the  next  steps  in  the  NATO  enlargement  process  in  December.  Sec- 
retary General  Solana  has  predicted  that  accession  talks  with  the 
first  group  of  prospective  new  members  will  begin  next  year. 

Throughout  this  process,  the  Administration  has  been  pursuing 
a  comprehensive  strategy  to  ensure  that  enlargement  succeeds.  The 
first  element  for  success  lies  in  building  and  maintaining  a  durable 
Alliance  consensus  in  support  of  steady  progress  toward  enlarge- 
ment. Admission  of  any  new  members  to  NATO  must  have  the  full 
support  of  all  of  its  current  members;  it  cannot  be  a  unilateral  ef- 
fort. 

Our  success  to  date  is  directly  attributable  to  our  ability  to  link 
progress  on  enlargement  with  the  individual  views  and  interests  of 
our  allies,  most  of  whom  will  face  a  parliamentary  ratification  proc- 
ess similar  to  our  own. 

A  second  element  in  our  comprehensive  strategy  is  to  place 
NATO  enlargement  in  the  context  of  a  broad,  balanced,  and  inte- 
grated approach  to  increasing  stability  and  security  throughout  the 
transatlantic  area  by  building  a  cooperative  security  structure  in 
Europe.  This  includes  a  revitalized  NATO,  which  we  achieved  in 
Berlin,  thus  laying  a  necessary  foundation  for  further  steps  on  en- 
largement. It  also  includes  support  for  enlargement  of  the  Euro- 


pean  Union,  strengthening  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  a  strong  and  productive  relationship  between 
the  Alliance  and  Russia,  and  enhanced  cooperation  with  other 
states  not  immediately  aspiring  to  NATO  membership. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  engaged  in  a  continuous  dialog  with  Mos- 
cow on  the  full  range  of  European  security  issues,  including  NATO 
enlargement,  but  only  the  Alliance  will  determine  the  pace  and  di- 
rection of  enlargement. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  in  Berlin,  Foreign  Minister  Primakov  met  with 
Secretary  Christopher  and  his  Alliance  counterparts  as  part  of  our 
ongoing  "16  plus  1"  dialog  with  Russia.  Our  goal  is  to  build  on  the 
solid  cooperation  between  NATO  forces  and  Russia  currently  tak- 
ing place  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia. 

Russia  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  new  Europe.  As  Sec- 
retary Christopher  has  said,  the  door  to  European  integration  is 
open  to  Moscow,  but  it  is  up  to  Russia  to  decide  to  step  through 
it.  At  this  point,  however,  let  me  state  definitively:  our  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  enlargement  does  not — I  repeat,  does  not — include 
any  sort  of  secret  deal  with  the  Russians,  period. 

A  third  critical  element  for  the  success  of  our  strategy  is  encour- 
aging prospective  members  to  prepare  seriously  for  the  full  range 
of  political,  military,  and  financial  responsibilities  they  will  need  to 
assume  if  and  when  they  become  members.  Admission  to  NATO  is 
a  solemn  undertaking  for  both  NATO  and  aspiring  members,  in- 
volving the  most  serious  commitments  nations  can  undertake,  the 
obligation  to  defend  each  other.  Aspiring  allies  need  to  prepare  for 
these  and  other  obligations. 

Finally,  and  to  their  great  credit,  let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  partners  have  not  waited  to  be  identified  before  under- 
taking the  basic  reforms  and  preparations  for  enlargement.  The 
prospect  of  NATO  membership  has  proven  to  be  the  most  powerful 
incentive  for  reform  and  resolution  of  ethnic  or  territorial  conflict 
that  we  can  offer  to  aspiring  members. 

For  example,  recent  improvements  in  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary in  Poland  and  in  relations  between  Hungary  and  its  neighbors 
are  in  large  part  attributable  to  those  countries'  desire  to  join 
NATO. 

We  firmly  believe  that  our  comprehensive  strategy  is  the  best 
means  for  carrying  NATO's  enlargement  process  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Each  of  the  three  elements  of  our  approach  com- 
plements the  others,  and  each  is  helping  us  to  erase  the  cold  war 
lines  of  confrontation  that  divided  Europe.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
take  new  members  into  our  Alliance  without  redrawing  these  lines. 
Proof  that  our  strategy  is  working  can  be  seen  in  the  already  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  ability  of  partner  forces  to  undertake 
joint  missions  with  NATO. 

In  Bosnia,  for  example,  12  partner  states  are  working  alongside 
NATO  forces  in  IFOR,  and  they  are  doing  a  superb  job.  Romanian 
troops,  for  example,  are  engaged  in  the  very  necessary,  but  also 
very  dangerous,  task  of  clearing  land  mines. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Administration  is  absolutely 
committed  to  continued  close  cooperation  with  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  Congress  to  ensure  that  our  partners  have  every  opportunity 
to  become  members  of  NATO.  We  welcome  your  efforts  to  build 
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solid  bipartisan  congressional  support  for  both  the  continuing  en- 
gagement of  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  for  this  Administra- 
tion's commitment  to  bringing  new  members  into  the  Alliance. 

As  Secretary  Christopher  said  during  his  March  visit  to  Prague, 
we  are  determined  to  keep  faith  with  the  nations  of  this  region,  to 
open  the  door  that  Stalin  shut  when  he  said  no  to  the  Marshall 
Plan.  No  nation  in  Europe  should  ever  again  be  consigned  to  a 
buffer  zone  between  great  powers  or  relegated  to  another  nation's 
sphere  of  influence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  closely 
with  you,  your  congressional  colleagues,  and  your  staffs  as  we  move 
forward  together  in  the  historic  task  of  adding  new  members  to  the 
Alliance. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  now  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  or  other  members  may  have. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perina. 

From  your  testimony,  am  I  to  understand  that  the  Administra- 
tion generally  supports  the  bill  that  we  have  introduced  on  NATO 
enlargement,  H.R.  3564? 

Mr.  Perina.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that  this  bill  is  much  im- 
proved over  some  previous  versions  of  the  bill.  We  welcome  the  bill. 
There  are  still  some  differences  which  we  would  have.  They  are 
not,  I  would  submit,  significant  differences.  I  think  they  could  be 
worked  out  fairly  easily  on  a  staff  level  perhaps,  and  we  would  look 
forward  to  doing  that  with  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  we  will  look  forward  to  working  with 
you. 

Could  you  tell  me,  with  regard  to  the  bill's  designation  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  as  eligible  to  receive  transition 
assistance  while  allowing  the  President  to  designate  additional 
countries  that  could  meet  the  requisite  criteria,  do  you  have  any 
problem  with  designating  those  nations? 

Mr.  Perina.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  still  prefer  not  to  designate 
specific  countries  by  name.  The  position  which  you  outlined  in  your 
opening  statement  still  holds  on  our  part.  We  still  believe  that  it 
would  be  wiser  not  to  name  specific  countries.  This  might  prove 
discouraging  for  some  applicants;  it  might  lead  to  complacency  with 
other  applicants.  But  we  would  not  see  this  as  an  essential  part  of 
your  bill  from  our  perspective. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  Mr.  Perina,  won't  we  be  facing  the 
same  problem  with  the  designation  at  the  ministerial  meeting  in 
Brussels  where,  according  to  your  testimony,  a  decision  on  which 
countries  to  admit  to  NATO  is  going  to  have  to  be  made?  Would 
it  also  be  premature  in  December  to  differentiate  countries? 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  we  are  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  engaged  in  what 
I  described  as  the  second  phase  of  our  process  of  NATO  enlarge- 
ment where  we  are  having  very  serious,  intensified  discussions 
with  15  potential  partners,  and  we  believe  that  this  phase  will  be 
concluded  by  December,  and  we  would  like  to  conclude  this  phase 
before  deciding  upon  the  next  steps  in  the  enlargement  process. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  and  I  would  just  like  to  clear  up  any  misunder- 
standing, I  did  not  mean  to  imply  from  my  testimony  that,  in  fact, 
countries  invited  to  accession  negotiations  will  be  named  in  Decem- 


ber.  I  cannot  make  that  commitment.  This  will  be  a  decision  for 
foreign  ministers  to  make  in  December. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  significant  decisions  which  move  the 
enlargement  process  forward  will  be  made  in  December.  Perhaps 
this  will  include  names;  perhaps  it  will  not.  I  really  am  not  in  the 
position  to  make  that  prediction  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  if  we  don't  designate  by  December  some 
of  the  eligible  countries,  when  would  you  anticipate  we  would  be 
able  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  I  would  say,  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  that 
Secretary  General  Solana  has  predicted  that  accession  negotiations 
with  potential  members  will  begin  next  year.  We  see  an  emerging 
consensus  within  NATO  among  current  NATO  members  toward 
such  a  time  plan.  However,  there  has  been  no  formal  decision  on 
this.  Such  a  decision  can  only  be  made  by  ministers,  so  it  would 
be  inappropriate  of  me  to  give  you  a  firm  commitment  on  this.  I 
cannot  do  that. 

However,  Secretary  General  Solana  has  made  this  prediction, 
and  we  would  not  argue  with  this  prediction.  We  see  it  as  a  fairly, 
perhaps  reasonable  prediction. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  I  think  what  you  are  sajnng  to  us  is 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  there  would  be  a  delay  beyond  the 
December  NATO  ministerial  meeting  in  Brussels  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible there  wouldn't  be  any  firm  decisions  at  that  meeting.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Perena.  No.  I  believe  there  will  be  decisions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  just  don't  know  if  these  decisions  will  include  specifically  in  De- 
cember the  naming  of  names. 

Chairman  Oilman.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  Perena.  Yes.  But  I  think  there  will  be  significant  decisions 
which  bring  the  process  forward,  and  I  believe  we  will  see  signifi- 
cant progress. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  what,  if  anything,  the 
Administration  is  going  to  do  to  make  certain  that  the  necessary 
decisions  on  NATO  enlargement  are  not  going  to  be  unduly  delayed 
or  postponed? 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  we  are  working  continually  with  our  allies  on 
this.  Most  of  the  decisions  which  have  been  made  so  far  and  the 
milestones  which  have  been  achieved  in  this  process  have  been  due 
to  U.S.  If^adership,  and  most  of  the  milestones  which  have  occurred 
have  indeed  occurred  on  time. 

The  NATO  enlargement  study  was  completed  as  we  hoped,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  we  would  have  the  second  phase,  which  I 
would  submit  is  a  very  important  phase  in  terms  of  the  overall 
strategy  on  enlargement,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  second 
phase  will  end  in  December,  and  I  believe  it  will.  And  this  will 
open  up  the  road  to  significant  next  decisions. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Perina,  I  take  it  you  can't  predict  what 
will  come  out  of  that  ministerial  meeting,  but  what  will  our  Na- 
tion's position  be?  Will  we  specifically  recommend  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Czech  Republic  to  be  the  first  tier  of  countries  admit- 
ted? Are  we  going  to  advocate  that? 
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Mr.  Perena.  There  has  been  thus  far  no  decision  within  the  Ad- 
ministration on  which  countries  would  be  the  first  candidates  for 
NATO  membership. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Are  we  considering  any  other  countries  in  the 
first  tier  of  countries  to  be  admitted  to  NATO? 

Mr.  Perina.  We  are  engaged  in  this  process  of  a  dialog  with  all 
15  countries  who  have  expressed  interest  in  this  dialog,  and  I  think 
we  are  waiting  for  completion  of  these  intensified  discussions,  and 
then  we  will  evaluate  the  result  of  all  of  these. 

Chairman  Oilman,  Mr.  Perina,  what  will  be  your  target  date  for 
admission  of  countries  to  the  Alliance? 

Mr.  Perina.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  target  date  to  this  proc- 
ess, but  we  wish  to  carry  it  forward  at  the  proper  speed  within  the 
context  of  our  overall  strategy. 

Chairman  Oilman.  And  what  do  you  consider  to  be  proper  speed? 
Is  there  some  parameter? 

Mr.  Perina.  Not  too  fast  and  not  too  slow. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you  for  your  very  astute  response. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Perina,  let's  assume  the  Oilman  bill  is 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Would  the  President  sign  it  or  veto  it? 

Mr.  Perina.  In  its  present  form? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perina.  Congressman,  with  all  due  respect,  I  cannot  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  President  here.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  you  have  me  pretty  mixed  up.  I  mean,  you 
welcome  the  bill,  but  the  heart  of  the  bill  is  to  pick  three  countries 
out  and  put  them  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  you  seem  to  reject 
that. 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  if  that  would  be  the  interpretation  as  being 
the  heart  of  the  bill,  we  indeed  would  have  a  problem  with  that  at 
this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right.  Let  me  ask  you,  when  we  talk  about 
NATO  enlargement,  we  usually  make  the  case  for  it  on  the  basis 
of  NATO  needing  to  expand  to  keep  its  relevance,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  security  of  the  Newly  Independent  States, 
and  other  rationales.  And  you  have  an  interesting  phrase  at  the  top 
of  page  2  of  your  statement  in  which  you  said,  "NATO  enlargement 
means  a  more  secure  United  States."  Spell  that  out  for  me.  Why 
does  it  make  the  United  States  more  secure  to  enlarge  NATO? 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  we  believe 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  specifically? 

Mr.  Perina.  Yes.  We  believe  it  will  make  the  United  States  more 
secure  because  it  will  enhance  European  security  and  European 
stability,  which  is  inherently  in  our  interests  and  a  very  high  objec- 
tive which  we  have. 

But  in  order  to  achieve  this,  in  order  to  make  the  process  of 
NATO  enlargement  a  stabilizing  factor  rather  than  a  destabilizing 
factor,  it  has  to  be  carried  out  within  the  context  of  a  larger  strat- 
egy, which  I  tried  to  describe  within  my  statement,  which  is  also 
a  parallel  development  of  other  European  security  institutions,  as- 
suring that  there  is  a  solid  alliance  consensus  on  behalf  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  preparing  the  new  members  themselves  for  enlargement. 
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Part  of  the  enhanced  security  comes  from  the  transformation, 
from  the  process  itself,  as  these  members  prepare  themselves  for 
membership. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  the  heart  of  this  is — as  you  put  it  in  your 
statement — the  obligation  to  defend  each  other.  What  the  United 
States  is  doing  here,  then,  is,  we  are  taking  on  the  obligation.  And 
let's  be  clear  about  it;  we  are  the  ones  that  have  the  military 
power;  we  are  taking  on  the  obligation  to  defend,  how  many,  15  or 
16  other  countries;  right? 

Mr.  Perina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  that  means — in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  any  of  those  countries,  we  are  going  to  commit  American 
nuclear  power,  American  forces  to  go  to  war;  right? 

Mr.  Perina.  That  is  the  collective  defense  of  NATO  as  it  cur- 
rently is,  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  we  are  not  talking  here  about  classification 
of  NATO  members,  are  we?  I  mean,  there  are  no  second-class  mem- 
bers in  this  enlargement  process? 

Mr.  Perina.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  means  then  that  we  are  going  to  put  the 
nuclear  deterrent  at  the  disposal  of  these  countries  if  their  national 
security  is  jeopardized;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  at  the  disposal  of  the  countries.  They  will  be 
part  of 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  put  the  nuclear  guarantee  under  article  5  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  available,  correct? 

Mr.  Perina.  To  full  members  of  the  Alliance;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  does  that  mean  we  are  going  to  be  putting 
American  troops  into  all  of  these  countries,  or  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Perina.  No,  not  at  all.  The  NATO  enlargement  study  which 
was  issued  in  September  1995  said  that,  according  to  our  military 
planning,  the  alliance  military  planning,  there  is  at  this  time  no  a 
priori  requirement  evident  for  either  stationing  NATO  troops  or 
NATO  nuclear  forces  on  the  territory  of  new  members.  That  is,  I 
would  stress,  under  present  circumstances,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
as  changing  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  that  means  that  we  reserve  the  right  to  sta- 
tion nuclear  forces  on  their  territory,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Perina.  We  would  reserve  that  right,  yes,  sir;  but  we  would 
not  plan  to  do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  cutting  back  American 
forces  dramatically  in  Europe.  We  used  to  have  300,000.  Now  I 
think  we  are  either  approaching  or  near  100,000.  Most  of  the  de- 
fense budgets  in  Central  Europe  are  being  cut  back.  But  under  en- 
largement, we  are  expanding  dramatically  our  commitments  and 
our  obligations  and  our  responsibilities,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
and  others  are  dramatically  cutting  back  resources,  capabilities. 
Why  does  that  make  sense? 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  what  we  are  doing  is  revitalizing  NATO,  Con- 
gressman. We  are  changing  NATO.  We  are  trying  to  adapt  it  to  be 
responsive  to  the  new  post-cold  war  era,  which  offers  different  chal- 
lenges from  those  in  past  decades.  We  see  that  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  NATO  under  certain  circumstances.  We  see  that  in  Bosnia 
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today,  where  NATO  is  engaged  in  the  largest  military  operation  in 
its  history. 

I  think  what  we  are  seeing  is  really  the  adaptation  of  NATO,  and 
enlargement  is  part  of  this  adaptation.  There  is  an  internal  adapta- 
tion going  on,  an  external  one,  which  includes  NATO  enlargement, 
and  an  adjustment  to  dealing  with  new  tasks.  I  think  all  of  the  Eu- 
ropean institutions  are,  to  one  degree  or  another,  engaged  in  such 
a  process  of  transformation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  to  be  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  taking  on  the  obligations  of  defending  these  15  or  16 
additional  countries? 

Mr.  Perina.  Congressman,  that  is  a  very  fair  and  a  very  legiti- 
mate question,  and,  believe  me,  I  wish  I  could  answer  it  for  you 
and  for  myself  also.  The  reality  is  that  this  question  is  very,  very 
difficult  to  answer.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  because  we  do  not  know 
certain  key  facts.  We  do  not  know  who  the  new  members  will  be, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  security  environment  which  will  exist 
when  those  new  members 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  you  take  on  the  obligations  not  knowing 
what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  the  whole  process  of  taking  on  obligations  will 
be  done  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Congress  and  with  your  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  something  that  will  happen  overnight,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  when  the  time  comes  that  we  can  name  names  and 
we  can  begin  accession  negotiations 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  seen  the  CBO  study? 

Mr.  Perena.  I  have  seen  a  GAO  study,  and  I  have  seen  a  Rand 
study. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  is  a  CBO  study  that  projects  the  costs  of 
bringing  in  four  countries,  the  three  that  are  in  the  Oilman  bill, 
plus  Slovakia,  at  $60  billion  to  $124  billion  over  a  15-year  period. 
The  United  States  is  going  to  be  paying  somewhere  from  $300  mil- 
lion to  $1.2  or  $1.26  bilHon  dollars  per  year  for  this  enlargement. 

Mr.  Perena.  I  would  question  the  reliability  of  those  figures,  be- 
cause  

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  look,  we  all  understand  these  figures  can't 
be  very  precise,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  very  firm  in  your 
commitment  here  to  enlarge,  you  are  very  vague  about  costs,  and 
it  always  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  principles  of  a  sound,  effec- 
tive foreign  policy  is  to  make  sure  that  you  have  the  capability  to 
achieve  your  objectives. 

Mr.  Perina.  Well,  I 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  know.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  indulgence  here. 

You  have  spoken  several  times  about  an  emerging  consensus 
among  the  NATO  allies.  I  must  say,  we  have  a  lot  of  visitors  com- 
ing through  this  place  from  Europe,  and  my  distinct  impression 
from  several  of  those  allies  is  that  they  are  very  lukewarm  about 
this  business  of  enlargement,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  would  describe 
that  as  an  emerging  consensus.  My  impression  is,  for  example,  that 
Chancellor  Kohl,  who  once,  I  believe,  was  a  proponent  of  enlarge- 
ment, is  much  more  lukewarm  about  it  today. 

So  I  am  unclear  on  how  you  define  an  emerging  consensus.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  that  all  of  the  parties  are  now 
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on  board  in  support  of  the  enlargement  of  NATO?  Does  it  mean 
that  all  of  them  are  on  board  with  support  of  these  three  countries? 

Mr.  Perina.  I  apologize,  Congressman.  It  is  a  confusing  term 
which  is  used  in  NATO  circles.  It  means  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  one  who  would  dispute  this,  such  a  statement,  although  there 
has  not  been  a  formal  decision  taken  which  would  make  it  a  defini- 
tive fact. 

Let  me  comment,  if  I  may,  on  your  point  about  funding.  This  is, 
of  course — we  recognize  the  importance  of  funding  in  all  of  these 
matters.  It  is  one  of  our — one  of  the  points  that  we  would  deal  with 
in  the  legislation,  that  we  would  point  out  with  regard  to  the  legis- 
lation which  I  was  discussing  with  the  chairman,  is  that  we  would 
like  to  see  perhaps  more  solid  funding,  more  solid  authorization  of 
funding  within  this  bill  for  the  process  of  helping  potential  partners 
get  ready  for  NATO  membership. 

So  we  recognize  that  funding  is  a  key  issue,  but  we  think  that 
within  this  process  of  enlargement,  which  will  proceed  over  the 
next  year,  that  we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  consult  with  you 
and  with  other  Members  of  Congress  on  the  potential  costs. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  let  me  just  observe,  I  know  my  questions 
here  have  been  skeptical  of  enlargement,  and  maybe  I  have  over- 
stated that  to  some  extent,  but  I  must  say  that  what  strikes  me 
about  this  issue  of  enlargement  is  that  in  the  Washington  commu- 
nity and  maybe  in  the  diplomatic  world  in  which  you  operate,  there 
is  kind  of  an  assumption  about  NATO  enlargement  being  good. 

My  observation  is  that  among  the  American  people,  or  at  least 
those  American  people  I  represent,  they  don't  know  anything  about 
NATO  enlargement.  They  don't  know  what  it  means,  and  they  cer- 
tainly don't  understand  the  additional  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions that  we  in  this  country  are  going  to  take  on. 

Do  I  want  to  send  young  men  and  women  to  die  to  protect  the 
border  of  Slovakia  or  the  Czech  Republic?  That  is  really  what  the 
question  comes  down  to.  That  is  what  NATO  enlargement  means. 
Do  we  want  to  spend  an  extra  $1  billion  per  year  on  defense  for 
NATO  enlargement?  Do  we  want  to  bring  in  Poland  and  Hungary, 
but  exclude  the  Baltics?  That  is  what  it  means.  And  I  don't  think 
we  have  sorted  through  all  of  that.  And  your  statements  with  re- 
gard to  NATO  and  Russia  don't  give  me  a  lot  of  confidence  either. 

Now,  maybe  this  is  working  out,  but  the  conversations  we  have 
had  with  the  Russians  up  to  this  point — and  I  recognize  Ambas- 
sador Matlock  is  going  to  be  testifying  later  on,  and  we  will  want 
to  ask  him  about  this — lead  me  to  think  that  this  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive matter  for  them. 

We  can  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  divide  Europe,  but  if  you 
bring  other  members  into  NATO  and  leave  other  countries  out, 
what  is  it  but  a  division?  And  how  does  it  affect  those  nations  that 
are  left  out? 

You  can  see  I  am  trying  to  sort  through  a  lot  of  these  very  tough 
issues,  and  therefore  I  am  asking  you  some  fairly  difficult  ques- 
tions. I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  respond  to  them. 

But  I  think  that  we  in  this  country  have  to  do  an  awful  lot  more 
thinking  about  what  enlargement  means.  I  know  what  it  means.  I 
understand  what  it  means  for  Poland  and  Hungary  and  the  Czech 
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Republic.  But  what  does  it  mean  for  us  in  terms  of  the  obHgations 
we  are  taking  on? 

At  the  end  of  the  day  you  have  to  get  67  votes  in  the  Senate  for 
every  single  country,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  brought  in.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  Perina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  not  only  us,  but  all  the  other  countries  of 
NATO  likewise  have  to  approve. 

Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  questions.  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman,  because  I  think  he  has  certainly,  as 
you  said  in  your  statement,  advanced  the  consideration  of  this,  and 
we  ought  to  be  looking  into  it  very  seriously. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana  is  raising  important 
questions  and  reminding  us  that  this  is  an  expansion  that  does 
have  costs.  It  certainly  has  expanded  costs  and  commitments  that 
must  be  made  by  the  countries  that  hope  to  be  a  part  of  NATO. 

I  do  think  that  the  American  people  certainly  would  have  had 
concerns  about  sending  American  troops  to  defend  the  Norwegian- 
Soviet  border  or  a  German  border  or  Italian  border  or  a  Turkish 
border  over  a  period  of  time,  but  gradually  we  have  come  to  accept 
that  it  is  in  our  national  interests  to  defend  those  borders.  Like- 
wise, I  think  that  with  proper  explanation,  the  American  people 
reach  the  same  conclusion  about  a  different  tier  of  border  if,  in  fact, 
these  countries  meet  the  commitments  and  are  brought  into  NATO. 

Now,  Secretary  Perina,  I  do  think  that  you  have  given  a  fairly 
positive  reading  to  the  legislation  before  us.  I  wrote  down  your 
comments.  And  I  think  that  is  understandable.  If  there  is  a 
lukewarmness,  as  my  colleague  suggests,  about  NATO  expansion 
among  our  NATO  allies,  it  may  well  be  because  they  expect  us  to 
take  the  lead,  and  I  think  Congress  is  providing  a  service  to  the 
executive  branch,  as  well  as  the  American  people,  by  specifying 
three  countries,  not  that  we  are  asking  to  be  brought  into  NATO, 
but  which  would  become  eligible  for  what  we  call  NATO  enlarge- 
ment assistance  funds,  and  that  is  expected  then  to  be,  including 
those  three  countries  at  least  in  the  first  tier  of  countries  that 
would  be  brought  into  NATO. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  interesting  that,  as  I  visited  with  foreign 
ministers  or  defense  ministers  from  practically  every  one  of  the  15 
countries  now  over  the  period  of  the  last  year,  there  is  no  discus- 
sion which  suggests  that  these  three  countries  that  we  have  identi- 
fied for  first-rung  assistance  are  inappropriately  placed  in  that  cat- 
egory. 

The  concern  has  been,  when  it  is  expressed,  that  there  are  other 
countries  that  are  left  off  that  are  not  mentioned  in  that  first  tier. 
As  you  suggest,  naming  names  would  be  discouraging  other  coun- 
tries or  providing  a  sense  of  complacency. 

I  think  in  some  cases  it  provides  a  wake-up  call  to  countries,  be- 
cause, almost  without  exception,  parliamentarians  from  the  16 
NATO  countries  are  concerned,  for  example,  about  the  deteriora- 
tion of  democracy  and  democratic  institutions  in  Slovakia,  and  that 
ought  to  be  a  wake-up  call  to  what  is  happening  there. 
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In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  stimulus,  or  an  insensitization,  for  these 
countries  to  move  ahead  with  the  necessary  kind  of  criteria,  even 
unspecified,  for  NATO  membership.  I  see  no  apparent  opposition 
among  our  colleagues  in  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  the  other  15 
NATO  countries,  when  we  discuss  early  membership  for  these 
three  countries,  and,  in  fact,  the  discussion  then  goes  on,  well,  who 
else  should  logically  be  brought  in? 

Now,  the  Rand  data  indicates  that  the  cost  might  be,  conserv- 
atively speaking,  $10  billion  to  $50  billion  over  a  10-year  period  of 
time  for  the  countries  involved  and  for  the  16  NATO  countries,  and 
the  high  and  low  range  for  the  CBO  estimate  is  $4.8  billion  to 
$18.9  billion  for  the  U.S.  involvement  over  a  period  of  time.  So 
there  are  costs,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  are  costs  to  main- 
taining NATO,  regardless  of  what  its  borders  are. 

I  would  like  just  to  ask  you  one  question.  Has  the  Administration 
made  any  commitments  at  all  to  the  Russians  about  NATO  en- 
largement? What  question,  if  any,  can  you  specify? 

Before  you  to  answer  that,  I  need  to  say  one  more  thing.  I  think 
any  discussion  in  the  Congress  or  outside  about  stationing  nuclear 
forces,  tactical  nuclear  weapons  or  otherwise,  on  these  new  coun- 
tries is  a  moot  point,  a  moot  question.  Weapon  'modernization  has 
moved  beyond  the  point  that  we  need  to  do  that,  so  this  is  really 
not  an  issue  that  ought  to  be  on  the  table. 

Secretary  Perina,  may  I  restate  my  question  to  you  and  invite 
you  to  answer:  What  kind  of  commitments,  if  any,  we  have  made 
to  the  Russians  over  NATO  enlargement,  and  what  additional  ones 
you  might  contemplate? 

Mr.  Perina.  Congressman,  we  have  made  no  commitments,  as 
such,  to  Russia  on  NATO  enlargement.  However,  recognizing  that 
this  is  a  sensitive  point,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  Russia, 
we  have  kept  Russia  informed  of  what  the  Alliance  is  doing. 

This  is,  after  all,  a  transparent  process,  and  we  have  sought  to 
reassure  them  that  this  is  not  something  which  is  directed  against 
Russia,  and  we  have  tried  to  convince  them  that  ultimately  the 
process  of  NATO  enlargement  is  as  much  in  their  interest  as  it  is 
in  our  interest  or  in  the  interest  of  other  European  countries,  be- 
cause we  believe  it  will  be  a  stabilizing  force  and  enhance  Euro- 
pean security. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Do  you  regard  anything  that  has  happened  in  the 
last  few  days  as  favorable  reaction  from  Russian  leaders,  from 
Yeltsin  and  others?  Post-Russian  election? 

Mr.  Perina.  Post-Russian  election.  Well,  the  Russian  election  is, 
of  course,  a  very  important  event  for  Russia,  but  it  would — regard- 
less of  the  outcome  in  the  Russian  election,  it  would  not  influence 
the  process  of  NATO  enlargement. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Good.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  reassurance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  people  who  is  very 
much  against  expansion  of  NATO.  In  your  response  to  Congress- 
man Hamilton,  you  said  our  security  would  be  enhanced  because 
it  would  enhance  European  security. 
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You  are  dealing  with  16  countries,  two  of  which  are  part  of  the 
old  Yugoslavian  empire,  and  two  that  are  part  of  the  CIS,  Ukraine 
and  Azerbaijan.  You  also  have  the  Baltic  countries.  You  have  got 
huge  expense  here.  As  was  pointed  out,  you  said  you  had  looked 
at  those  figures. 

Mr.  Hamilton  quoted  CBO.  The  Rand  figures  project  our  costs  be- 
tween $400  million  to  $2.5  billion  a  year  for  the  next  10  years. 
That  is  for  four  countries. 

Have  GAO  or  the  Administration  done  any  projections  on  what 
it  would  cost  if  we  took  in  seven  countries?  We  might  as  well  face 
it,  we  are  going  to  be  underwriting  this  to  a  large  extent. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  he  said  that  the  Unit- 
ed States — and  I  quote  him — "will  accept  the  defense  of  these  bor- 
ders". I  don't  think  Bosnia  was  a  good  testimonial  for  that,  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  so  much  controversy  within  this  Congress  about 
our  going  into  Bosnia.  We  learned  from  Bosnia  that  the  Europeans 
can't  defend  themselves. 

General  Scowcroft  mentioned  that  after  Desert  Storm  they  went 
to  Europe  and  said,  "Do  you  need  any  help  in  Yugoslavia?"  The  Eu- 
ropeans said,  "This  is  a  European  problem  and  we  will  resolve  it, 
and  stay  out  of  it,"  and  then  they  came  back  to  us  and  said,  "You 
have  to  bail  us  out  of  this  thing." 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  I  guess  my  question  is,  No.  1,  have  you  esti- 
mated the  tremendous  cost  involved  here?  No.  2,  have  you  esti- 
mated the  tremendous  risk  that  you  are  putting  the  United  States 
at  when  you  give  such  hypotheticals  as  Kaliningrad?  If  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  border  dispute  with  that,  then  do  we  go  to  war 
against  Russia?  Have  you  considered  the  marginalization  of  Russia 
and  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  them  by  taking  in  16  countries  pos- 
sibly that  surround  it  almost  on  its  western  border? 

So  to  go  back  to  the  original  observation  that  this  enhances  our 
security,  does  NATO  and  does  the  United  States  really  need  these 
additional  conflicts  between  these  alliances  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  bail  them  out? 

Mr.  Perina.  Thank  you. 

Well,  on  the  issue  of  the  estimated  costs,  again,  we  have  looked 
at  this  and  found  it  is  really  impossible,  witnout  knowing  which 
countries  we  are  looking  at  and  without  knowing  the  security  con- 
text, the  security  environment  that  will  exist;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  any  sort  of  reliable  estimates. 

I  know  the  high  end  of  the  Rand  estimates,  for  example,  pre- 
sumes that  the  equivalent  of  the  West  German  border  during  the 
height  of  the  cold  war  will  be  recreated  on  some  other  border.  This 
is  not  something  which  we  foresee  at  this  time,  although  of  course 
it  is  a  possibility,  we  hope  not  one  that  will  materialize. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  these  estimates  that,  overall,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  NATO  enlargement  study  which  postulated 
that  there  is  no  a  priori  need  for  forward  stationing  of  NATO  forces 
on  the  territory  of  new  members  or  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  believe 
that,  in  fact,  the  costs  of  enlargement  would  be  on  the  low  end  of 
most  of  these  studies  under  present  circumstances,  rather  than  on 
the  high  end. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Who  is  we? 

Mr.  Perina.  We,  the  Administration. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  So  GAO  and  0MB  have  made  projections. 

Mr.  Perina.  GAO? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  You  said — earlier  you  said  GAO 

Mr.  Perina.  There  a  GAO  study. 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  were  those  figures? 

Mr.  Perina.  I  have  to  look  them  up.  I  know  we  believed  the  spe- 
cific figures  were  not  reliable. 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  CBO,  GAO,  and  Rand  are  all  not  reliable  on 
their  projected  figures. 

Mr.  Perena.  I  think  what  I  am  saying  is  that  there  have  been 
figures  which  have  come  out  on  the  high  end,  for  example,  of  the 
Rand  study  which  we  believe  are  far  higher  than  realistically  one 
would  expect.  I  think  those  figures  on  the  high  end  of  the  Rand 
study  were  like  $100  billion  over  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

We  do  not,  under  the  present  circumstances,  believe  that  it 
would  be  at  all  in  that  ball  park.  We  believe,  rather,  it  would  be 
closer  to  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  But  we  are  very  reluctant 
to  endorse  specific  figures  because  we  really  believe  it  is  unreliable. 

If  I  might  comment  on  your  other  questions,  I  think  your  com- 
ments and  your  questions  seem  to  assume  that  all  15  candidates 
who  are  now  engaged  in  discussions  with  NATO  would  become 
members  in  the  near  future.  I  don't  think  anybody  realistically  an- 
ticipates that  that  would  happen. 

We  do  see  enlargement  as  a  process  which  will  continue  over  per- 
haps a  rather  extended  period,  and  there  will  be  some  countries 
that  get  in  before  other  countries,  and  of  course  a  number  of  the 
factors  which  you  mentioned — commitment  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, resolution  of  minority  problems,  commitment  to  the  rule  of 
law,  to  civilian  control  of  the  military,  that  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  we  evaluate  candidates. 

NATO  is  very  much  a  community  of  like-minded  nations  commit- 
ted to  democratic  principles,  and  when  we  enlarge  NATO  we  want 
to  take  new  members  who  share  these  values.  So  this  will  certainly 
be  among  our  considerations  as  we  proceed  in  this  process. 

But  I  take  your  point,  sir,  and  I  take  the  point  of  Congressman 
Hamilton  that  he  was  making  earlier  that  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  comment  on.  This  is  a  very  important  and  serious  commitment. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  very  important  issue  here,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  discussed,  and  it  deserves  to  be  debated  in  the  Congress  and 
with  the  American  public,  and  that  is  why  we  also  welcome  this 
hearing  and  we  welcome  this  discussion  and  we  think  that  it  is  a 
debate  which  should  take  place. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Well,  I  certainly  appreciate  the  sober-minded  ap- 
proach that  you  have  taken,  and,  having  said  that,  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  the  speed  with  which  the  termination  has  taken 
place. 

One  has  the  sense  that  we  have  been  awfully  sensitive  to  the 
Russians  at  every  stage  of  this,  and  that  is  always  appropriate,  to 
be  sensitive,  but  there  is  never  a  good  time  with  the  Russians,  and 
it  strikes  me  that,  given  that  circumstance,  this  is  as  good  a  time 
as  we  are  likely  to  have  at  any  time  in  the  next  half-century. 
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If  we  move  in  this  direction,  I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  not 
take  a  one-  or  two-state  approach.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are 
process  aspects  of  this — obviously,  all  15  states  may  not  be  ready 
for  one  reason  or  another,  but  I  would  certainly,  from  personal  per- 
spective, urge  very  rapid  movement  of  a  multistate  dimension. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  sensitivities,  they  are  very  real  about 
commitments  to  the  rule  of  law,  et  cetera.  I  would  not  rule  out,  as 
many  have,  over  a  short  period  of  time,  Romania.  Romania's  case 
is  not  trivial.  I  would  hope  as  you  move  in  your  stages  that  Roma- 
nia not  be  considered  a  later-stage  country. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  also  say  that  I  believe  there  is  bipartisan 
consensus  in  Congress  to  move  in  this  direction,  basic  expansion  of 
NATO.  If  one  just  simply  does  the  mathematics,  it  strikes  me,  in 
terms  of  cost,  if  we  have  more  allies  and  a  potential  adversary  has 
fewer,  the  need  for  American  troops  lessens,  not  increases,  and  that 
doesn't  imply  we  ought  to  be  reducing  further  in  Europe,  but  it 
does  imply  to  me  that  if  the  other  side  has  more  allies,  Europe 
needs  more  allies  from  outside  its  shore.  If  Western  Europe  has 
more  allies,  the  need  diminishes. 

Granted,  the  obligations  of  defense  of  the  country  are  very  sig- 
nificant, but  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  geography  of  the  region,  it 
is  pretty  self-evident  that  there  are  a  number  of  countries  that  we 
ought  to  be  embracing  on  a  rather  ready  basis.  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  clear  that  the  United  States  is  a  leader  in  pushing  this, 
not  a  retardant.  Obviously,  alliances  take  the  support  of  everybody. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  even  though  this  is  exclusively  a  secu- 
rity airangement,  it  is  self-evident  that  everything  becomes  rein- 
forced. As  countries  enter  NATO,  it  takes  on  a  different  economic 
dimension  in  the  country  and  takes  on  a  different  political  direction 
within  the  countries,  and  NATO  enlargement  in  and  of  itself  can 
bolster  democratic  institutions  and  certainly  free  market  prospects 
of  development.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  much  more  leading 
than  we  have  been  in  the  last  few  years  on  this  issue. 

In  any  regard,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  come  here  to 
suggest  your  plays  that  Congress  is  following  the  Administration's 
direction.  I  don't  know  who  is  following  whose  direction,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  direction  that  this  country  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  moving 
toward  and  that  everybody  in  America  knows  that  there  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  certain  alliance  structures. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  the  greatest  alliance  in  the  history  of 
this  century,  if  not  the  world.  Not  to  take  advantage  of  a  cir- 
cumstance brought  to  us  by  history,  and  partly  the  alliance  struc- 
ture, and  partly  the  courage  of  the  people  of  the  region,  would  be 
folly. 

So  I  hope  that  there  is  a  lot  of  hesitancy  on  the  Administration's 
part  and  a  recognition  that  Congress  would  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port prudential  movement,  and  it  should  not  be  a  one-  or  two-state 
dimension. 

Let  me  ask  you  where  your  thoughts  are  with  regard  to  Roma- 
nia. 

Mr.  Perena.  With  regard  to  Romania,  Romania  is  certainly  a 
very  important  country  in  the  region,  large  country,  23  million  peo- 
ple, I  believe — 24  million.  It  is  certainly  an  important  country  in 
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maintaining  security  and  stability,  particularly  in  the  volatile  Bal- 
kan region.  But,  again 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perina,  could  you  move  the  mike  closer.  It 
is  difficult  to  hear. 

Mr.  Perena.  Again,  Congressman,  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  at 
this  time  to  comment  on  the  likelihood  of  when  and  whether  it 
would  be  invited  to  join  NATO. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  appreciate  the  demographic  observations.  Thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Perina,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  following  up  with  some  of 
the  questions  that  were  raised  by  the  chairman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Oilman,  particularly  regarding  the  Administration's  position  on 
the  timing  of  a  decision  on  enlarging  NATO.  You  said  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Administration  has  not  made  a  decision  on 
which  countries  should  be  named;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Perina.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  that  is  so,  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  very  discour- 
aging to  some  extent  to  the  ambassadors  from  the  three  countries 
involved.  While  it  is  still  not  December,  I  hope  that  decision  will 
be  made  soon,  because  they  fully  expect,  as  do  many  of  us — indeed, 
that  which  is  part  of  the  impetus  for  this  bill — that  those  three 
countries  at  least  will  be  singled  out  sooner  rather  than  later,  and 
December  seems  like  an  appropriate  time  to  our  own  ambassadors. 

We  recently  had  a  staff  trip  to  several  countries,  including  the 
three  in  question,  and  our  ambassadors  are  not  advising  the  for- 
eign ministries  otherwise,  and  I  think  the  impression  is  the  other 
way  around.  They,  in  a  sense,  are  giving  the  impression  at  least 
that  there  will  be  names.  So  I  would  certainly  hope  the  Adminis- 
tration would  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  a  question.  Over  the  years  we  have  been  in- 
timately involved  in  the  Helsinki  process  and,  I  know,  witnessed 
firsthand  the  impact  the  OSCE,  particularly  in  the  human  dimen- 
sion. Could  you  describe  the  relative  importance  the  Administra- 
tion places  on  human  rights  in  this  process  as  we  move  ahead,  and 
do  you  agree  that  human  rights  records  of  a  specific  country  ought 
to  be  scrutinized  more  rather  than  less  prior  to  admission  into 
NATO? 

Mr.  Perina.  Absolutely.  I  could  not  agree  with  that  more  strong- 
ly. Congressman.  This  is  a  key  consideration  for  us.  As  I  say, 
NATO  is  not  just  a  military  alliance,  it  is  very  much  a  political  alli- 
ance as  well  and  has  traditionally  been  a  political  organization  for 
advancing  common  interests  of  NATO  countries,  and  we  think  it 
very  important  to  preserve  this  aspect  of  NATO. 

The  common  commitment  to  common  values,  democratic  values, 
and  human  rights,  rule  of  law,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  all 
of  these,  I  think,  will  be  very  important  factors  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  Department's  recent  assessment  of  the 
situation  in  Slovakia  as  it  relates  to  human  rights? 

Mr.  Perena.  We  are  concerned  about  aspects  of  policies  in  Slo- 
vakia. I  tell  you  very  honestly,  I  am  not  prepared  fully  to  comment 
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on  the  specific  human  rights  citation  there,  but  we  are  concerned 
about  aspects  of  poHcies  in  Slovakia. 

Mr.  Smith.  Could  you,  for  the  record  perhaps,  elaborate  on  that? 
That  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  would. 

With  regard  to  the  Czech  Republic,  there  were  ongoing  concerns 
about  its  citizenship  law.  If  you  could  perhaps  respond  to  us  about 
how  that  factors  into  the  thinking  at  the  Department  on  NATO  ex- 
pansion. 

Mr.  Perina.  I  was  not  fully  prepared  to  come  here  to  discuss  the 
human  rights  aspects  of  this.  But  in  the  case  of  Slovakia,  for  exam- 
ple, we  are  looking  closely  at  the  issue  of  the  treatment  of  the  large 
Hungarian  minority  and  other  minorities  within  Slovakia,  and  we 
think  this  is  an  important  thing  to  look  at. 

In  the  case  of  the  Czech  Republic,  I  am  sorry,  what  did  you 

Mr.  Smith.  The  citizenship  law. 

Mr.  Perina.  The  citizenship  law.  This  is  something  we  have 
taken  up  with  Czech  authorities  and  discussed  with  them  also. 

Mr,  Smith.  Could  you  provide  some  additional  detail  for  the 
record?  That  would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Perina.  OK 

[The  information  referred  to  had  not  been  received  at  time  of 
printing.] 

Mr.  Smith.  Finally,  what  about  the  Baltic  states  and  Ukraine? 
What  is  the  current  thinking  in  the  Department  about  where  they 
fit  ultimately?  You  said  that  we  don't  want  to  move  too  fast  or  too 
slow,  which  was  a  very  diplomatic  answer  and  brought  a  smile  to 
everyone's  face.  But  where  do  those  nations  fit  into  this  process? 

Mr.  Perina.  In  the  case  of  Ukraine,  NATO  has  a  close  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  Ukraine.  Ukraine  is  a  member  of  PFP  and 
the  NACC,  but  you  know  that  Ukraine  has  not  at  this  point  ex- 
pressed interest  in  NATO  membership,  although  I  believe  it  is  en- 
gaged in  the  intensified  discussions  we  have,  but  purely  for  infor- 
mational purposes  at  this  point.  But  that  has  no  impact  on  the  fact 
that  we  recognize  the  crucial  importance  of  the  Ukraine  in  main- 
taining stability  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  Baltic  states,  they  are  among  the  partners  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  intensified  discussions  we  are  having  at  NATO  now, 
and  we  likewise  recognize  that  they  need  to  be  looked  at  closely  as 
to  all  of  the  other  partners  with  whom  we  are  having  these  discus- 
sions. 

If  I  may  say,  one  of  the  aspects  that  I  think  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  pace  of  this  process  is  that 
we  are  also  trying  to  develop  other  institutions.  The  process  of 
NATO  enlargement  cannot  be  seen  out  of  context.  We  are  also  try- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  develop  the  other  European  institutions 
such  as  OSCE  which  you  mentioned  earlier  in  your  comment. 
OSCE,  the  EU,  we  are  encouraging  development  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  EU,  and  the  EU  is  engaged  in  making  partnership 
agreements  and  so  on,  even  if  not  fully  enlarging. 

We  also  see,  in  fact,  the  NACC  and  the  PFP  as  really  steps  in 
the  enlargement  process.  I  mean,  we  should  not  define  enlargement 
as  simply  restricted  to  membership  itself  There  can  be  gradations 
of  cooperation  with  NATO,  and  we  see  also  PFP  as  something  that 
could  be  expanded. 
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So  my  point  is,  I  think  there  are  also  other  security  channels 
which  countries  can  address  outside  of  NATO.  But  we  know  the 
great  interest  in  NATO  membership,  and  we  are — that  is,  of 
course,  what  we  are  discussing  here,  but  it  should  be  seen  in  con- 
text. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  too  many  new  issues  here  because  I  just 
arrived  and  they  may  have  been  covered,  but  basically  my  concern 
is  what  we  gain  other  than  political  benefit  by  extending  NATO's 
cover  to  countries  that  don't  possibly  have  the  financial  capacity  to 
reimburse  us  for  the  military  commitment  that  it  would  entail. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  we  were  to  not  just  strengthen  NATO  but 
to  extend  NATO  to  include  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, for  example,  how  much  would  it  cost  us  over  the  next  5-  to  10- 
year  period  and  how  many  troops  would  have  to  be  stationed  there. 
And  of  course  I  am  sure  you  addressed  in  your  statement  the  impli- 
cations for  our  relationship  with  Russia  and  the  erosion  of  our 
Partnership  for  Peace  plan. 

Do  you  want  to  just  synopsize  some  of  that? 

Mr.  Perina.  Yes,  sir.  We  did  discuss  costs  here,  and  I  made  the 
point  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  make  that  estimate  without 
knowing  who  the  new  members  will  be  and  what  the  security  envi- 
ronment will  be  when  they  become  members. 

Mr.  Moran.  We  are  assuming  we  are  talking  about  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Czech  Republic  at  this  point,  not  Slovakia  or  anyone 
else.  If  we  were  to  expand,  those  would  be  the  first  three  countries, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  Perina.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  that  decision  at 
this  time,  no,  sir.  We  are  still  in  a  process  of  evaluating  the  appli- 
cations of  all  of  the  15  partners  who  are  interested  in  NATO  mem- 
bership and  with  whom  we  are  having  discussions,  and  we  are  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  mention  any  front  runners. 

Mr.  Moran.  There  is  a  problem  in  picking  and  choosing  vis-a-vis 
the  other  12  countries  that  would  not  be  chosen,  I  am  sure.  The 
European  allies,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  play  a  role  here. 

Are  there  any  European  allies  who  are  prepared  to  make  a  finan- 
cial commitment  that  would  be  proportionate  to  their  role  in  NATO 
if  we  were  to  expand  to,  let's  just  say  theoretically,  those  three 
countries? 

Mr.  Perina.  Are  there  any  allies  who  are  prepared  to  make  a 

Mr.  Moran.  Who  have  voiced  any  willingness  to  make  a  propor- 
tionate military  commitment? 

Mr.  Perina.  I  think  there  was  recognition  in  the  NATO  enlarge- 
ment study,  which  was  agreed  within  the  Alliance,  that  there 
would  be  a  cost  to  enlargement.  But  also  I  think  it  was  pointed  out 
that  we  would  expect  the  new  member  countries  who  come  in  to 
bear  a  large  amount  of  that  cost  in  terms  of  adjusting  their  forces 
to  interoperability  and  so  on.  So  it  would  not  fall  exclusively  on  ex- 
isting members  by  any  means. 

It  is  possible  that  the  costs  would  not  be  as  high  as  some  of  the 
high-estimate  costs  we  have  been  hearing  in  certain  studies.  For 
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example,  you  mentioned  stationing  of  troops.  The  NATO  study  did 
conclude  that.  At  this  time,  under  present  circumstances  there  is 
no  a  priori  requirement  for  stationing  either  troops  or  nuclear 
forces  on  the  territory  of  new  members.  This  is  not  something 
which  would  be  foreseen  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Has  CSCE  taken  a  position  on  this,  on  expanding 
NATO? 

Mr.  Perina.  OSCE. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  Conference  on  Security  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Perena.  Has  it  taken  a  position  on  this?  Not  that  I  am 
aware. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  don't  think  they  have  either.  You  might  think  that 
would  be  a  good  place  to  solicit  an  opinion.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
know  what  your  position  is,  and  all  I  am  doing  is  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  reiterate  it. 

I  personally  think  that  it  is  far  too  premature  to  station  troops, 
but,  even  more  so,  to  expand  NATO's  umbrella,  when  we  have  so 
many  emerging  democracies  that  would  have  a  legitimate  claim  for 
that  type  of  Western  allied  protection,  and  I  think  it  severely  un- 
dermines our  relationship  with  Russia  and  previous  members  of 
the  Soviet  Union  because  it  gives  a  clear  implication  that  there  is 
a  dividing  line,  a  fault  line,  between  the  West  and  East  and  be- 
tween democracies  and  former  Communists,  traditional  democ- 
racies and  those  that  are  not,  and  I  am  afraid  that  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  would  be  determined  by  domestic,  ethnic,  and  politi- 
cal considerations,  which  are  not  necessarily  the  best  way  to  make 
such  determinations. 

So  I  would  strongly  oppose  expanding  NATO,  although  I  think  a 
lot  can  be  done  to  strengthen  NATO,  particularly  on  the  part  of  our 
European  allies. 

I  appreciate  you  coming  to  testify.  I  know  your  good  work  in  our 
foreign  policy,  and  it  is  nice  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Perina. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  get  in  my  mind  a  little  better  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Russians.  Is  Russian  policy  clearly  today  opposed  to  en- 
largement of  NATO? 

Mr.  Perina.  Is  it  clearly  today  opposed  to  the  enlargement  of 
NATO? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  they  just  said  flatly,  "We  are  against  it"? 

Mr.  Perina.  They  have  expressed  very  serious  concern  about  it 
in  the  past.  As  to  today,  I  have  not  had  indication.  I  think  there 
has  been  an  evolution  in  Russian  thinking  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  softening  on  it. 

Mr.  Perina.  A  softening,  I  do  believe  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  after  the  election  that  the  Russian 
opposition  to  NATO  enlargement  may  diminish? 

Mr.  Perina.  I  would  hope  so.  I  hope  there  would  be,  regardless 
of  the  election — that  there  would  be  a  gradual  recognition  of  what 
we  have  consistently  tried  to  convince  the  Russians  of. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  reported  that  General  Lebed — I  think  that 
is  what  I  saw — has  no  objection  to  the  enlargement  of  NATO. 

Mr.  Perina.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  we  think  in  terms  of  Russia  coming  into 
NATO? 

Mr.  Perina.  I  think  there  has  been  no  decision  on  where  the 
process  of  enlargement  may  end. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  don't  exclude  the  possibility  of  Russia  coming 
into  NATO? 

Mr.  Perina.  Since  we  don't  know  where  in  the  process  we  will 
end,  I  would  not  exclude  that,  but  I  think  it  would  be  down  the 
road  and  we  would  have  to  see  a  greatly  reformed  Russia. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  OK. 

Now,  I  have  heard  reports  that  Foreign  Minister  Primakov  has 
been  very  strong  in  some  of  the  meetings  with  the  Secretary  about 
the  enlargement  of  NATO;  is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Perina.  There  have  been  exchanges  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Has  he  said  at  some  point  it  is  unacceptable? 

Mr.  Perina.  I  honestly  cannot  tell  you  at  this  point,  Congress- 
man, if  those  words  were  used. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  OK. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  too  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perina,  one  last  question  by  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  just  wanted  to  make  one  observation.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  make  it 
very  clear  that  whatever  decisions  are  made  in  NATO  are  unre- 
lated to  the  outcome  of  the  election  in  Russia;  it  is  neither  a  sign 
of  strength  nor  weakness  of  whoever  is  elected  nor  a  point  of  retal- 
iation or  reward,  whoever  is  elected;  that  NATO  is  a  long-term  alli- 
ance; and  that  that  has  to  be  expressed  so  that  it  doesn't  either  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage,  in  a  reaction  sense,  the  circumstance  in 
Moscow. 

This  is  my  personal  opinion.  Is  it  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  Perina.  It  is  our  position  that  the  decision  on  NATO  enlarge- 
ment will  be  made  solely  by  the  members  of  NATO  and  that  the 
Russians  do  not  have  a  veto  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  asked  a  strategic  question  earlier,  and  you  told  me 
how  many  people  lived  in  Romania.  I  ask  you  a  strategic  question 
now,  and  you  tell  me  NATO  will  make  a  decision  on  its  enlarge- 
ment. Those  are  self-evident  facts.  I  would  like  you  to  respond  in 
a  way  that  reflects  a  vision  of  thought. 

I  am  asserting  to  you  that  I  believe  the  position  of  the  United 
States  of  America  should  be  that  decisions  on  NATO  are  unrelated 
to  the  election  of  who  wins  or  who  loses  coming  up  in  Russia.  Is 
that  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  Perina.  That  is  the  position.  I  thought  I  made  that  point  to 
Congressman  Smith,  yes. 

Mr.  Leach.  Very  good.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Before  I  heard  a  comment  about  the  expansion 
of  NATO  being  necessary  for  the  revitalization  of  NATO.  It  was 
made  on  an  exchange  here,  and  I  wanted  to  suggest,  this  member 
disagrees  with  that  concept.  NATO  is  being  revitalized  by  now  a 
Comoined  Joint  Task  Force  concept  that  is  workable;  by  France's 
larger  involvement;  and,  by  the  unfortunate  requirements  that  are 
levied  upon  NATO  countries  by  the  conflict  in  Bosnia. 
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We  will  expand  membership  into  Central  Europe  and  perhaps 
Eastern  Europe  because  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  avoid  con- 
flicts, be  it  international  or  ethnic  conflicts.  That  is  what  the  rea- 
son for  expanding  NATO  is  all  about.  It  has  nothing  to  with  revi- 
talizing NATO,  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  One  last  question.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
earlier  exchange  we  had,  and  it  is  not  clear  yet,  in  my  mind,  what 
the  Administration's  position  is  going  to  be  on  naming  countries  in 
December.  So  let  me  ask  once  again,  does  the  Administration  advo- 
cate naming  names  in  December  or  not  naming  names? 

Mr.  Perina.  We  have  not  reached  a  position  on  this  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  believe  that  important  decisions  will  be  made  in  De- 
cember, but  whether  the  actual  naming  of  names  will  occur  there 
at  that  meeting — at  the  NATO  ministerial  meeting,  I  presume  you 
are  referring  to — that  decision  has  not  been  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  again,  I  guess  that  underscores  the  need 
for  legislation  to  try  to  move  this  forward. 

Mr.  Perina,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  testifying  before  us  today. 

The  Chairman.  Our  second  panel  consists  of  three  acknowledged 
experts  on  national  security  matters.  The  first  is  Mr.  Peter  Rod- 
man. Mr.  Rodman  is  currently  director.  National  Security  Pro- 
grams, for  the  Nixon  Center  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  He  served  pre- 
viously as  deputy  assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs  during  the  Reagan  administration,  director  of  the  State  De- 
partment Policy  Planning  Staff  under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz,  and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Security  Council  staff 
during  the  Nixon,  Reagan,  and  Bush  administrations.  He  is  some- 
one we,  along  with  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  often  turn  to 
when  we  need  some  sound  advice  on  difficult  policy  questions.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Rodman  with  us  today. 

We  also  have  Lieutenant  General  William  Odom,  who  has  been 
director  of  National  Security  Studies  at  the  Hudson  Institute  since 
his  retirement  from  active  duty.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy — one  of  my  constituents  earlier — and  was  director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  from  1981  to  1985.  He  also  served  4 
years  as  military  assistant  to  President  Carter's  National  Security 
Adviser,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski. 

Finally,  we  have  Ambassador  Jack  Matlock,  Jr.,  who  currently  is 
professor  in  the  practice  of  international  diplomacy  at  Colombia. 
He  is  a  retired  career  foreign  service  officer  who  last  served  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  from  1987  to  1991  and  hosted  a  num- 
ber of  our  congressional  delegations  in  that  capacity.  Before  then, 
he  served  as  our  ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia  and  served  on  the 
National  Security  Council  staff. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  all  of  you,  and  we  will  turn  to  Mr.  Rod- 
man first,  and  you  may  put  your  full  statement  in  the  record,  sum- 
marize, or  whatever  you  see  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  W.  RODMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAMS,  NIXON  CENTER  FOR  PEACE  AND 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  Rodman.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  for  the  lead- 
ership your  committee  has  shown  on  this  issue  in  recent  years. 
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I  have  a  longer  statement  I  would  be  happy  to  submit  for  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Rodman.  I  would  like  to  make  two  points  very  briefly  based 
on  this  longer  statement.  The  first  has  to  do  with  why  time  may 
be  running  out  on  this  issue,  and  the  second  is  some  ideas  I  have 
about  how  to  deal  with  the  Russians  on  this  question. 

As  to  the  first  point,  I  think  there  is  a  great  nervousness  in 
Central  Europe.  It  is  particularly  evident  in  statements  by  Czech 
President  Havel.  I  think  the  status  quo  is  not  going  to  hold.  It  may 
unravel  if  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  are  not  some  definite  deci- 
sions by  the  Alliance. 

The  Central  Europeans  feel  that  7  years  after  1989,  if  the  West 
is  not  ready  to  bite  the  bullet,  they  have  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  that.  They  will  conclude  that  the  West  simply  does  not 
have  the  courage  or  the  inclination  to  protect  them.  They  will  drift 
back  into  some  kind  of  neutrality  or  into  the  Russian  orbit  and 
make  the  best  accommodation  they  can  with  the  Russians.  This,  to 
me,  will  be  the  Finlandization  of  Central  Europe  and  the  partial 
reversal  of  what  was  achieved  in  1989. 

We  have  to  bite  the  bullet,  and  if  the  West  doesn't  decide  soon, 
the  Central  Europeans  will  drift  away.  That  is  my  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  about  dealing  with  the  Russians.  The  Rus- 
sians seem  to  want  a  number  of  things  from  us.  It  is  true,  they  are 
talking  about  compromise,  as  Mr.  Perina  did  indicate,  but  they 
seem  to  want  a  number  of  things.  They  want  some  reassurances 
about  nuclear  weapons,  about  NATO  infrastructure  not  moving 
eastward;  they  want  to  be  part  of  the  G-7.  I  think  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  want  economic  aid  from  the  West,  particularly  after 
how  President  Yeltsin  has  been  inflating  the  economy  recently. 

My  view  is,  all  of  these  things  can  be  considered  or  discussed  but 
all  of  these  things  ought  to  be  linked  to  how  they  behave  on  NATO 
enlargement.  There  are  reassurances  we  can  give  them,  but  they 
should  be  conditioned  on  their  calling  off  the  campaign  against 
NATO  enlargement. 

In  the  long  run,  relations  between  the  West  and  Russia  can  be 
benign.  If  they  accept  the  independence  of  these  states,  then  there 
is  no  objective  basis  for  conflict  between  Russia  and  NATO.  But  the 
Russians  have  to  call  off  the  dogs  on  NATO  enlargement.  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  subsidize  their  economy  if  they  are  threatening  the 
Baits  or  the  Ukrainians,  for  example. 

Among  other  things,  I  think  this  gives  us  a  strategy  for  protect- 
ing the  Baits  and  the  Ukrainians  who  may  not  be  admitted  into 
NATO  in  the  first  wave.  It  is  what  I  call  the  "shooting  the  hos- 
tages" problem.  The  Russians  have  made  threatening  noises  to  the 
effect  that,  if  we  bring  some  Central  Europeans  in,  they  may  retali- 
ate against  the  Baltic  states  or  Ukraine.  We  need  to  make  clear  to 
them  there  would  be  a  huge  political  cost  to  them  for  doing  so.  If 
they  still  continue  to  hold  these  countries  hostage  and  to  threaten 
them,  then  we  owe  them  no  reassurances  about  what  weapons  we 
may  choose  to  deploy  in  new  NATO  members;  they  cannot  expect 
any  favorable  G-7  relations  or  economic  relations.  They  must  un- 
derstand in  fact,  that  if  they  "shoot  the  hostages"  in  the  interim  pe- 
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riod,  then  the  curtain  will  come  down  and  their  whole  relationship 
with  the  West  will  go  down  the  drain. 

These  are,  as  I  said,  some  suggestions  for  a  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  Russians  that  may  offer  some  protection  for  those  who  are 
not  admitted  in  the  first  phase.  But  I  have  dealt  with  these  ques- 
tions fully  in  my  statement,  and  I  am  happy  to  accelerate  this  dis- 
cussion. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Rodman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rodman. 

General  Odom. 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  WILLIAM  ODOM,  DIRECTOR  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY,  HUDSON  INSTITUTE 

General  Odom.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  will  submit  a  written  statement  and  use  the  opportunity 
at  this  moment 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

General  Odom  [continuing].  To  summarize  a  few  points. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  points  made  by  Peter  Rod- 
man. I  think  it  is  terribly  important  legislation.  Urgency  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern,  to  me,  on  this  policy.  To  equivocate,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration has,  I  think,  is  courting  a  major  strategic  disaster. 

When  one  looks  back,  the  reunification  of  Germany  within  NATO 
was  probably  the  greatest  diplomatic  achievement  of  the  century, 
and  I  think  historians  will  value  it  very  highly.  Almost  as  impor- 
tant will  be  whether  or  not  we  complete  this  consolidation  with  the 
expansion  of  NATO  into  Eastern  Europe,  and  we  are  slowly  letting 
it  get  away  from  us.  Mr.  Rodman  made  this  point;  there  are  several 
other  points  I  think  could  be  made  to  reinforce  the  urgency  issues. 

Delay  will  bring  about  the  very  results  that  the  critics  of  going 
ahead  warn  us  that  expansion  will  bring.  Delay  will  bring  more 
problems  in  Eastern  Europe;  delay  will  bring  a  more  troublesome 
Russia;  delay  will  eventually  bring  an  erosion  of  NATO  in  the 
West.  We  have  cause  and  effect  reversed  in  the  arguments  that  op- 
pose early  expansion. 

Let  me  next  comment  on  military  costs.  You  have  heard  testi- 
mony about  various  estimates  of  the  CBO,  GAO,  and  others.  I  ac- 
cept those — the  Rand  Corporation,  et  cetera — as  valid,  straight- 
forward analyses.  But  it  is  all  a  matter  of  what  one  perceives  the 
threat  to  be. 

The  threat  is  not  tanks  from  Russia  on  the  central  front.  We  took 
Spain  into  NATO  and  asked  them  to  spend  almost  nothing  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  it  would  be  a  big  mistake  to  start  a  big  military 
modernization  in  central  European  countries  that  join  NATO.  We 
should  be  very,  very  cautious  and  slow  about  the  military  trans- 
formation of  these  states.  We  can  make  the  costs  high.  We  would 
be  much  wiser  to  keep  them  low. 

The  issue  of  the  risk  that  one  takes  with  American  lives  here  is 
not  meeting  a  major  adversary  on  the  eastern  Polish  border.  It  is 
fiddling  around  and  allowing  things  to  take  the  course  they  took 
in  Bosnia  and  then  having  to  commit  much  larger  forces  and  take 
bigger  risks  because  we  failed  to  get  ahead  of  them  by  an  early 
NATO  expansion. 
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So,  the  whole  cost  issue  strikes  me  as  essentially  a  red  herring. 

Now  Russia.  Let  me  make  two  or  three  simple  points  to  supple- 
ment Peter  Rodman's  remarks  on  this  point.  We  have  not  enhanced 
the  position  of  pro-liberal,  pro-democratic,  pro-market  forces  in  the 
Russian  leadership  by  forbearing  on  NATO  expansion. 

If  one  looks  at  the  members  of  the  Yeltsin  Government  and  at 
his  official  policies  toward  the  West,  in  1992-1993,  they  were  lib- 
eral and  pro-Western.  I  think  it  was  in  1993  that  Yeltsin  brought 
his  Foreign  Minister  with  him  to  Warsaw  and  Prague  and  told 
these  countries  they  could  enter  NATO;  he  had  no  objections.  He 
then  went  home  and  reversed  himself,  not  only  reversed  himself 
but  also  moved  people  out  of  his  Administration  who  were  liberal 
in  their  policy  views.  He  has  eventually  fired  his  Foreign  Minister, 
Kosiev,  who  took  a  very  cooperative  policy  toward  the  West. 

The  record  of  our  forbearance  is  that  we  have  a  much-harder- 
line,  more  neo-imperialist  Russian  regime  than  we  did  before.  Not 
vice-versa  as  it  was  assumed  would  occur. 

So  the  arguments  about  forbearing  and  getting  some  sort  of  cred- 
it with  Russia  which  we  can  eventually  cash  in  strikes  me  as  flying 
in  the  face  of  historical  facts.  And  can  I  go  back  and  cite  the  histor- 
ical record  for  three  or  four  centuries,  and  I  think  it  is  essentially 
the  same. 

We  should  take  an  approach  on  NATO  expansion  like  we  took  on 
INF.  We  made  the  INF  decision  and  heard  all  kinds  of  cries  from 
Moscow,  but  we  deployed  INF  and  they  adapted  to  it.  Expansion 
of  NATO  to  fill  the  strategic  vacuum  in  Central  Europe  objectively 
is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  a  Russia  that  wants  a  market  econ- 
omy and  democratic  development.  Some  Russians  may  not  under- 
stand it,  but  some  do,  and  some  have  said  so. 

The  climate  has  become  so  bad  in  Moscow  as  a  result  of  this 
howling  against  the  expansion  of  NATO  that  those  who  understand 
this  reality  can  no  longer  speak  openly  as  they  did  in  1992. 

Let  me  say  this — I  agree  with  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Perina 
when  he  said  we  do  have  to  keep  open  the  doors  to  Russia.  We 
can't  make  Russia  come  in,  but  I  think  we  must  always  present 
Russia  with  constructive  opportunities. 

I  have  made  a  proposal;  for  this  purpose  let  me  simplify  here.  I 
think  the  OSCE  should  create  a  security  .committee  which  has  the 
following  members:  Russia,  Ukraine,  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  And  when  this  body  can  reach  consensus  on 
issues  of  security  and  peacekeeping  in  Europe,  it  should  be  able  to 
act  militarily.  And  it  should  not  require  consent  from  all  the  other 
members. 

That  mechanism,  you  know,  now  exists  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  and  it  was  put  there  to  overcome  many  problems  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  League  of  Nations  has  more  in  common 
with  OSCE  as  it  is  now  organized  than  it  does  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. Adding  a  security  committee  to  OSCE  would  create  a  forum 
for  a  "Europe  to  the  Urals"  security  system  in  addition  to  NATO 
expansion.  If  Russia  wants  to  act  constructively  in  that  arena,  we 
should  welcome  it,  and  we  should  encourage  it  strongly. 

I  would  also  encourage  that  we  go  back  and  pick  up  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal that  was  made  in  1990  which  I  think  we  mistakenly  rejected. 
That  was  to  create  a  four-power  group  in  the  Far  East,  including 
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Russia,  Japan,  China,  and  the  United  States,  to  oversee  what  is 
happening  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  to  make  sure  we  don't  let 
events  get  out  of  control,  which  they  well  could,  with  the  collapse 
of  the  North  Korean  regime  or  some  other  unanticipated  develop- 
ment there.  Also,  Peter  Rodman  said  bring  Russia  into  the  G— 7, 
making  it  a  Gr-8.  These  three  major  forums  recognize  objectively 
Russia  s  presence  as  a  great  power,  and  they  would  give  Russia  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  constructively.  If  it  doesn't  come  into 
these  fora,  we  can  hardly  be  blamed. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Odom. 

The  Chairman.  Ambassador  Matlock. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  MATLOCK,  FORMER  U.S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  Matlock.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  also 
want  to  compliment  you  on  holding  these  hearings.  I  think  the 
issue  is  a  very  important  one  and  there  are  few  issues,  in  my  opin- 
ion, more  important  for  American  foreign  policy  and  American  se- 
curity than  the  health  and  future  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

I  was  invited  just  in  the  last  couple  of  days  and  have  not  had 
time  to  prepare  a  formal  statement,  so  maybe  you  will  bear  with 
me  if  I  explain  orally  my  approach  to  this  issue. 

First  of  all,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  very  important,  as  we 
debate  this  issue,  to  think  very  carefully  about  what  I  consider  the 
most  basic  issues.  What  are  the  most  basic  issues?  How  do  we  en- 
sure the  security  of  the  United  States  for  the  future,  not  from  past 
threats  but  from  future  threats?  How  do  we  ensure  the  security  of 
the  Alliance?  How  do  we  bring  East  Europe  and  Central  Europe, 
those  countries  that  share  a  civilization  with  Western  Europe  and 
with  ourselves,  into  a  European  system  more  firmly  than  it  had 
been  in  the  past? 

I  think  those  are  very  fundamental  issues,  but  I  think  we  have 
to  keep  them  in  mind  because  if  we  select  one  method  or  another 
and  say  we  must  do  it  this  way,  and  if  we  don't  do  it  this  way  we 
are  losing  the  battle,  we  are  making  a  jump  of  logic  or  illogic  which 
is  not  always  justified. 

When  you  think  about  it,  none  of  those  primary  goals  are  going 
to  be  fully  ensured  unless  we  follow  a  strategy  and  appropriate  tac- 
tics to  bring  Russia  into  the  European  security  system  as  a  full- 
fledged  member. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  we  have  to  bring  Russia  into  NATO,  but 
it  must  participate  in  securing  security  in  Europe.  Russia  is  a 
country  with  still  more  than  20,000  nuclear  warheads,  with  the 
largest  chemical  weapon  stocks,  with  bacteriological  weapons  which 
we  can  not  be  sure  have  been  destroyed.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  it  is  a  country  which  is  going  through  a  very  traumatic  redefi- 
nition of  what  its  national  purpose  is,  what  it  means  to  be  a  Rus- 
sian, what  Russia  means.  And,  of  course,  Russia  is  going  through 
a  Presidential  election  right  now. 

By  the  way,  I  am  very  encouraged  by  that  election.  As  a  student 
of  Russian  history,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  turnout  is  remarkable, 
as  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  voted  against  returning  to  the 
past  despite  all  their  present  difficulties. 
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Now,  if  we  look  at  what  the  threats  really  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
future,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  objectively  we  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  NATO,  as  an  organization,  is  probably  not  going  to  be 
the  principal  method  of  ensuring  the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Alliance.  That  doesn't  mean  it  won't  be  important.  It  is 
going  to  be  important  for  different  reasons. 

The  reason  I  talk  about  future  threats,  I  think  it  important  not 
to  get  too  bound  up  in  what  past  threats  have  been.  In  my  view, 
that  is  exactly  the  mistake  the  French  made  after  World  War  I. 
They  decided  that  any  future  war  won't  be  a  replay  of  the  First 
World  War.  They  built  Maginot  Line,  and  they  did  their  best  to 
keep  Germany  down  so  it  wouldn't  be  a  threat.  Neither  policy 
worked. 

We  were  much  wiser  after  World  War  II  when  we  saw  we 
weren't  going  to  have  peace  in  Western  Europe  if  we  didn't  include 
those  who  had  been  defeated  in  the  security  system.  Whether  Rus- 
sia ultimately  is  part  of  the  European  security  system  is  a  decision 
the  Russians  will  make,  but  we  should  keep  the  door  open  and  do 
what  we  can  to  encourage  it. 

Therefore,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  debate  based  on  the  slogan,  "We 
can't  give  Russia  a  veto."  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  true  red  herring. 
Of  course  you  don't  give  Russia  or  any  other  country  a  veto  on 
what  you  do. 

But  if  we  take  that  further  and  say  we  are  going  to  ignore  the 
effects  on  Russia  and  go  ahead  on  the  assumption  that  we  still 
have  to  protect  against  the  dangers  of  the  past,  we  tie  ourselves  up 
in  a  policy  that  could  turn  out  to  be  counterproductive.  It  seems  to 
me  we  should  be  asking  the  question:  "Are  there  ways  to  achieve 
several  ends  that  we  need  to  achieve  without  impairing  our  future 
security?"  We  have  to  be  very  careful  about  what  our  aims  are  and 
how  we  go  about  carrying  them  out. 

It  is  very  clear  that  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  security  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  that  the  movement  toward  democ- 
racy in  Russia  continues.  We  can't  ensure  that,  but  actually  the 
movement  has  not  been,  in  my  opinion,  negative.  Russia  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  very  few  years. 

It  is  true  that  NATO  is  not  a  tnreat  to  Russia  and  most  Russians 
understand  this,  although  the  Russian  chauvinists  who  feel  they 
need  an  enemy  to  iustify  more  aggressive  policies,  will  try  to  make 
that  case.  Given  the  stereotypes  of  the  past  that  exist  there,  that 
argument  will  not  be  negligible. 

But  the  more  important  impact  that  this  can  have  on  the  Rus- 
sian and  body  politic  is  the  implication  that  Russia  is  not  part  of 
the  system  to  which  the  other  European  powers  belong  and  that 
they  are  ignoring  Russia's  interests.  Russia  has  legitimate  inter- 
ests, and  if  we  take  the  position  that  we  don't  have  to  take  Russia's 
interests  into  account,  that  Russia  has  already  shown  that  it  is 
hostile — and  I  don't  believe  that  is  the  case — then  we  not  only  en- 
courage a  movement  toward  more  exclusiveness  and  pulling  out  of 
Europe,  which  would  have  a  negative  effect  on  democracy  in  Rus- 
sia, it  also  would  remove  a  very  important  lever  we  have  to  influ- 
ence Russian  policy. 

Yes,  our  dealings  with  Russia  should  be  conditional.  Yes,  we 
should  find  ways  to  curb  imperialist  tendencies  and  talk  and  poli- 
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cies.  I  think  we  have  better  means  of  doing  so  if  we  move  in  a  nego- 
tiating mode  and  try  to  find  some  solution  which  convinces  the 
Russian  poHtical  leadership  that  we  are  being  made  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean security  structure. 

General  Odom's  idea  for  a  political  directorate  at  the  OSCE  is 
something  that  needs  the  most  serious  consideration.  I  think  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  But  you  know,  if  we  look  at  our  basic  and 
most  important  national  security  needs,  we  need  to  bear  in  mind 
the  most  likely  future  threat  from  those  nuclear  weapons  in  Rus- 
sia. And  that  is  the  possibility  that  they  may  get  out  to  irrespon- 
sible hands,  not  that  they  are  going  to  be  fired  at  us. 

That  is  something  we  should  worry  about.  That  is  something  we 
should  continue  to  work  with  the  Russian  Government,  using 
Nunn-Lugar  funds,  using  other  instruments,  which  I  think  we  very 
wisely  have  done.  But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  if  we  move  willy-nilly 
without  making  some  reasonable  arrangement  with  the  Russians 
and  simply  expand  NATO  no  matter  what,  then  it  is  going  to  make 
further  arms  reductions  infinitely  more  difficult.  If  you  talk  to  any 
of  your  colleagues  in  the  Russian  State  Duma,  they  will  probably 
tell  you  that  the  ratification  of  START  II  is  very  much  in  question 
unless  NATO  is  able  to  expand  in  a  way  which  Russia  sees  as  con- 
sistent with  its  own  security  interests. 

There  are  also  dangers  inherent  in  a  partial  NATO  expansion, 
dangers  which  have  not  been  completely  explored  and  thought 
through.  Suppose  NATO  brings  in  the  countries  that  the  legislation 
mentions.  This  leaves  a  lot  out.  Does  NATO  then  bring  them  in 
also?  Where  does  it  stop?  This  is  simply  going  to  lead  to  more  argu- 
ments, and  the  closer  NATO  gets  to  the  current  Russian  borders, 
the  more  the  expansion  is  going  to  seem  provocative  to  the  Russian 
Government. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  other  way  the  Russians  can  read  this. 
I  don't  necessarily  excuse  them  for  reading  it  that  way,  but  think 
if  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot  and  Russia  were  extending  an 
alliance  it  dominated  close  to  our  borders,  we  would  probably  see 
it  as  a  potential  threat  ourselves. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves,  what  position  does  NATO  membership 
for  the  Czech  Republic,  Poland,  and  Hungary  put  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries in?  Or  Ukraine,  which  is  probably  not  going  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  future.  I  have  not  heard  convincing  answers  to  that 
question.  I  also  do  not  agree  with  the  other  speakers  about  the  ur- 
gency. I  really  read  the  situation  quite  differently. 

I  have  lived  in  the  Czech  Republic,  Poland  and  Hungary  and 
have  great  respect  for  them.  I  am  a  great  backer  of  their  being 
brought  into  the  European  community  structure.  Psychologically, 
they  are  already  there. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  them  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  Russians.  Why?  Because  the  conventional  forces  in  Russia  have 
probably  never  been  weaker,  though  they  have  a  lot  of  destructive 
arms. 

I  agree  with  General  Odom  that  the  task  in  the  future  is  not  to 
keep  tanks  fi-om  moving  into  these  countries.  What  these  countries 
need  is  an  economic  tie  and  political  ties  with  Europe,  and  in  some 
cases  moving  too  rapidly  on  NATO  expansion  will  give  our  Euro- 
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pean  allies  excuses  not  to  bring  them  into  the  European  Commu- 
nity as  rapidly  as  they  should,  and  they  must,  in  my  view. 

In  sum,  I  simply  don't  see  any  convincing  evidence  that  there  is 
any  urgency  in  the  decision  on  NATO  expansion.. 

Now,  having  said  that,  what  should  we  negotiate?  There  have 
been  several  questions  this  morning  about  the  Russian  position, 
and  I  think  that  the  Russians  themselves  have  been  floundering 
around  for  a  position.  They  have  reversed  themselves  at  times.  But 
I  haven't  found  any  Russian  yet  who  feels  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  Russian  democratization  and  the  development  of  better  co- 
operation with  the  West  if  NATO  acts  without  regard  to  what  Rus- 
sians consider  their  real  concerns.  And  I  think  we  should  listen  to 
what  they  are  saying.  If  we  want  to  make  partners  of  them,  and 
I  think  that  is  an  objective  that  we  should  pursue,  then  we  have 
to  be  willing  to  talk  to  them. 

What  am  I  hearing  now?  I  am  hearing  that  there  is  no  Russian 
objection  to  Article  V  guarantees;  there  is  no  objection  to  additional 
countries  coming  into  NATO's  political  structure.  As  most  Russians 
will  tell  you,  of  course  they  are  not  thinking  of  attacking  these 
countries.  However,  they  say,  if  you  bring  new  members  into  the 
military  structures,  if  you  reserve  the  right  to  station  nuclear 
weapons  in  them,  there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  ignore 
this. 

Now,  I  agree  with  General  Odom  that  negotiation  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  was  a  brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy.  I  witnessed 
that,  and  I  hold  it  in  the  highest  regard.  But  you  know,  as  a  dip- 
lomat, I  would  say  one  of  the  reasons  we  were  able  to  reach  the 
agreements  on  Germany  was  that  we  did  not  take  an  absolute  posi- 
tion that  nothing  was  negotiable.  The  Russians  wanted  limitations 
on  the  Bundeswehr,  and  we  said  we  can't  give  you  that,  but  talk 
to  the  Germans,  and  they  got  it.  They  wanted  help  in  building 
housing  for  the  troops  that  would  leave  East  Germany.  They  nego- 
tiated with  the  Germans. 

We  began  to  talk  to  them  about  ways  we  could  change  NATO's 
strategy  to  make  it  more  acceptable,  and  finally,  Gorbachev  did  get 
an  informal,  but  clear,  commitment  that  if  Germany  united  and 
stayed  in  NATO,  the  borders  of  NATO  would  not  move  eastward. 
All  right,  that  wasn't  a  legal  commitment,  but  it  was  made.  And 
to  ignore  it  now  and  to  say,  we  must  rush  on,  the  only  reason  for 
which  is  an  assumption  that  Russia  is  inevitably  a  military  threat, 
always  will  be,  and  must  be  cut  off.  Conceivably,  things  could 
evolve  in  that  direction,  but  it  would  take  a  long  time,  and  I  think 
that  if  we  refuse  to  go  into  a  negotiating  mode,  if  we  use  slogans 
such  as  "no  veto"  as  an  excuse  not  to  try  to  bring  the  Russians  in, 
we  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  greater  security  problem  than  we 
have  now. 

General  Lebed,  who  has  just  been  named  to  a  very  senior  posi- 
tion, has  been  quoted  several  times  as  saying  he  is  not  against 
NATO  expansion,  because  it  will  weaken  NATO,  and  I  think  he 
may  be  right.  I  think  we  have  to  think  very  carefully  of  the  impact 
on  NATO. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  with  some  reluc- 
tance because  we  have  worked  together  for  many,  many  years,  and 
I  can't  think  of  another  occasion  when  our  opinions  differed  on  one 
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of  these  matters,  but  I  must  say  perhaps  as  a  diplomat,  perhaps 
because  of  my  analysis,  that  I  don't  find  the  current  legislation  par- 
ticularly helpful.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  which 
maybe  I  have  already  implied,  but  there  is  one  in  particular  that 
I  would  hope  you  would  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is  this  does  have 
to  be  a  collective  decision.  And  yes,  the  allies  basically  do  want 
American  leadership,  but  they  don't  want  American  arm-twisting, 
and  if  they  get  the  impression  that  our  motivation  is  primarily  do- 
mestic political,  then  this  is  really  going  to  make  it  harder  for  our 
diplomats  to  get  a  wholehearted  backing  of  our  NATO  allies.  If  we 
are  seen  as  pushing  this  through  in  the  eyes  of  some  Europeans 
too  rapidly,  and  largely  because  this  is  an  election  year  and  some 
people  are  up  for  election  and  need  certain  groups  of  votes,  that  is 
really  not  going  to  help  us  strengthen  NATO  as  it  occurs. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  we  can  find  ways,  but  I  do  think  that 
we  have  to  take  it  with  due  consideration  for  all  the  complexities 
and  keep  the  door  open  for  building  a  larger  security  structure 
which  will  bring  Russia  in,  which  will  provide  some  leverage  over 
Russian  misbehavior,  rather  than  in  a  way  which  Russia  inevitably 
will  interpret  as  cutting  them  off  and  ignoring  their  true  security 
interests. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ambassador  Matlock. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Oentlemen,  we  do  have  some  questions.  We 
may  have  a  vote  very  shortly,  so  we  will  try  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  Rodman,  one  concern  that  we  sometimes  hear  about  enlarg- 
ing NATO  into  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  that  the  future 
course  of  many  of  the  governments  there  is  unclear,  and  the  fact 
that  former  Communists  recently  won  a  number  of  elections  in  that 
region  is  cited  as  evidence  that  some  of  those  countries,  if  admitted 
to  NATO,  may  ultimately  become  Trojan  horses. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  view,  or  do  you  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  the  former  Communists  probably  would  never  have  been 
elected  if  the  West  had  moved  faster  to  bring  those  nations  into 
NATO  and  other  Western  institutions? 

Mr.  Rodman.  I  agree  more  with  the  latter.  I  do  believe  that  the 
failure  of  both  the  EU  and  NATO  to  embrace  these  countries  over 
7  years  now  has  contributed  enormously  to  the  demoralization  of 
the  pro-Western  forces  in  these  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  objective  problem,  given  that 
there  are  now  neo-Communists  in  political  leadership  positions, 
and  the  security  organs  may  never  have  been  cleansed  very  effec- 
tively. There  are  ways  of  dealing  with  that  problem,  but  I  recognize 
that  it  is  a  problem  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with.  I  would 
suggest  two  things.  One  of  the  conditions  of  membership  ought  to 
be  they  will  have  to  clean  house.  The  prospect  of  membership  has 
to  be  used  as  leverage  to  get  them  to  do  the  maximum  to  clean 
house,  particularly  in  the  security  services. 

Second,  the  Alliance  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  sensitive  in- 
formation. If  we  worry  about  certain  channels,  we  can  withhold  the 
most  sensitive  secrets,  as  we  did  with  NATO  allies  on  various  occa- 
sions in  the  past — Portugal,  for  example.  So  we  have  ways  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  this  as  a  practical  matter. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you. 
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General  Odom,  there  have  been  recent  suggestions  from  Moscow 
that  Russia  could  accept  the  admission  to  NATO  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, the  Czech  Republic,  and  perhaps  other  nations  if  NATO  were 
to  commit  not  to  extend  NATO  military  structures  into  those  coun- 
tries. 

Do  you  think  we  should  explore  such  an  arrangement  with  the 
Russians,  or  do  you  think  making  such  a  commitment  would  set  a 
dangerous  precedent? 

General  Odom.  I  don't  object  to  having  talks  with  the  Russians 
about  it.  I  would  object  to  formalizing  it  in  any  kind  of  an  open 
agreement. 

That  said,  let  me  say  from  a  technical  military  operational  view- 
point, there  isn't  much  reason  to  station  nuclear  forces  or  even  any 
Western  NATO  forces  in  three  new  member  countries.  The  present 
mobility  of  our  ground  forces  and  air  forces  is  such  that  we  can 
move  them  very,  very  quickly,  and  we  would  have  strategic  Warn- 
ing if  it  required  the  moving  of  the  kind  of  forces  we  have  in  Ger- 
many. 

So  those  are  issues  which,  when  the  Russians  raise  them,  you 
know,  I  don't  take  them  very  seriously  as  substantive  problems.  I 
do  think  that  we  could  make  a  mistake  if  we  allowed  the  Russians 
to  tie  us  up  in  some  kind  of  formal  language  which  we  would  later 
regret  if  circumstances  changed  rather  dramatically.  But  I  don't 
see  why  informally  we  couldn't  tell  the  Russians,  look,  objectively 
we  are  not  going  to  put  any  troops  there,  or  we  are  not  going  to 
put  nuclear  weapons  there,  but  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  a  for- 
mal commitment  that  we  won't  do  it  forever. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  General. 

Ambassador  Matlock,  should  we  infer  from  your  testimony  that 
you  think  that  President  Clinton  has  mishandled  the  issue  of 
NATO  enlargement  because  he  has  moved  too  quickly?  If  so,  what 
would  you  recommend?  What  should  he  be  doing  now? 

Mr.  Matlock.  I  don't  think  the  question  is  a  question  of  speed. 
You  know,  I  think  we  have  the  luxury  of  time  to  work  these  things 
out.  We  are  now  so  dominant  militarily,  this  gives  us  a  lot  of  lee- 
way, and  I  am  not  one  who  feels  that  there  are  great  urgencies  in- 
volved here. 

The  two  aspects  that  I  do  disagree  with  is  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  automatic  regardless  of  Russia's  reaction,  though  I  agree  that 
Russia  shouldn't  have  a  veto.  I  do  think  that  you  make  it  very, 
very  difficult  psychologically  to  negotiate  something  if  that  is  the 
position  you  take.  I  mean  after  all,  if  you  want  to  work  out  a  budg- 
et agreement  or  anything  else,  you  have  much  less  chance  if  you 
are  saying  these  things  are  nonnegotiable,  we  are  going  to  do  it 
anyway.  You  have  to  sit  down,  talk  to  the  other  side  and  see  if  you 
can't  work  something  out.  And  I  think  that  should  take  precedence 
so  long  as  Russia  is  not  a  clear  threat  to  these  countries,  and  the 
fact  is,  it  isn't.  I  mean  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  say  that  it  is 
now. 

So  I  think  we  have  time.  I  think  that  I  can  understand  the  politi- 
cal reasons  for  the  Administration's  position,  and  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  that.  We  don't  need  a  partisan  debate  over  this.  I  don't 
think  this  is  a  partisan  issue. 
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But  I  do  think  that  I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  decision 
cast  more  in  teims  of  our  fundamental  national  interests  and 
NATO's  interests,  and  those  of  the  Central  Europeans'  countries  as 
well.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  Central  and  East  European  leaders 
want  to  come  into  NATO  immediately  certainly  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but  national  leaders  are  not  always  totally  right 
about  the  precise  timing  or  what  their  national  interests  are. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  see  the  debate  cast  in  a  different  context, 
a  more  fundamental  one. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Let  me  just  say.  Ambassador  Matlock,  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  your  career,  but  I  am  really  stumped  by  some  of  the 
logic  that  you  have  presented  to  the  committee  today. 

You  have  suggested  that  by  bringing  certain  states  into  NATO, 
we  will  be  weakening  NATO.  That  is  a  very  profound  observation 
for  which 

Mr.  Matlock.  I  said  it  was  possible  that  we  could. 

Mr.  Leach.  Well,  you  lay  that  on  the  table.  Ambassador,  and 
that  is  facile  to  the  point  of  stretching  credulity. 

Now,  you  tell  me  how  an  alliance  of  Western  Europe  is  weakened 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Polish  Army,  the  Czech  Army,  the  Hungar- 
ian Army,  and  I  will  tell  you,  the  United  States  of  America  is  in 
a  lot  more  secure  position  with  soldiers  of  that  tradition  and  that 
capacity.  Now,  maybe  you  would  rather  have  them  neutral  in  a 
conflict,  or  worse  yet,  members  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  You  say 
you  have  to  deal  with  the  future  instead  of  the  past.  The  future  is 
very,  very  hard  to  perceive,  but  if  Russia  is  in  a  position  to  pick 
off  one  by  one,  it  is  in  a  much  stronger  position  today. 

Now,  I  personally  think  if  you  take  a  country  that  doesn't  cur- 
rently seek  NATO  entrance,  Ukraine,  is  Ukraine  in  a  strengthened 
position  having  Romania  on  its  flank  as  a  member,  having  Poland 
as  a  member,  conceivably  the  Slovakian  Republic  at  some  point  in 
time  as  a  member,  or  is  it  in  a  better  position  with  these  countries 
as  neutral? 

I  am  hard-pressed  as  we  look  to  the  future  not  to  think  that 
Ukraine  is  more  secure  with  others  coming  into  NATO  at  this  time. 
And  what  we  are  looking  at  here  is  the  precept  of  self-determina- 
tion and  how  best  to  embolden  it.  There  will  always  be  the  threat 
that  Russia  has  against  individual  nation  States.  But  the  question 
is,  is  it  weakened  or  strengthened  by  given  acts  at  given  periods 
of  time?  Not  to  take  advantage  of  this  time  in  this  setting  to  me 
would  be  just  extraordinary. 

Second  statement  you  made:  If  these  countries  come  into  NATO, 
this  is  a  statement  of  Ambassador  Jack  Matlock,  that  will  mean  it 
is  less  likely  they  will  come  into  economic  integration  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community. 

That  defies  logic  as  well,  Ambassador.  When  you  strengthen  your 
strategic  integration,  the  logical  likelihood  is  you  strengthen  your 
economic  integration,  not  that  you  become  more,  you  know,  more 
unlikely.  You  become  more  likely. 

You  made  a  third  statement  that  you  hate  to  have  this  involved 
in  the  politics  of  the  moment.  Well,  government  is  about  politics. 
One  of  the  statements  of  Secretary  Perina,  I  think,  is  very  impres- 
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sive.  He  says — this  is  his  opening  statement — ^"The  Administration 
welcomes  the  efforts  that  you,"  that  means  our  distinguished 
Chairman,  "have  lead  the  bill  with  bipartisan  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  enlargement." 

Now,  Greneral  Odom  thinks  that  the  Administration  has  equivo- 
cated a  bit.  I  happen  to  agree  with  General  Odom.  But  the  point 
here  is  the  Administration  is  saying  they  support  a  policy  of  en- 
largement. They  are  appreciative  of  Congress  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion as  well.  And  so,  what  the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  trying 
to  do  is  build  congressional  consensus.  What  this  committee  is  try- 
ing to  do,  at  least  some  on  the  committee,  trying  to  tell  the  Admin- 
istration there  is  some  support  in  this  direction  and  to  feel  uncon- 
strained by  American  politics. 

In  any  regard,  I  know  of  very  few  issues  where  it  is  easier  to  pick 
on  the  other  side,  but  I  have  never  heard  observations  from  a  pro- 
fessional in  the  area  that  are  as  lacking  in  compellingness  as  the 
several  you  have  made  today. 

Mr.  Matlock.  Well,  thank  you  for  your  comments.  May  I  simply 
respond? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Matlock.  First  of  all,  I  didn't  say  that  bringing  them  in 
would  weaken  NATO;  I  said  that  it  could.  And  I  say  that  because 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any — at  this  moment — any  reasonable 
threat  of  a  land  war  in  Europe  using  conventional  forces.  There- 
fore, it  is  sort  of  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Leach.  But  isn't  the  reason  for 

Mr.  Matlock.  Now,  I  would  ask  you,  do  you  think  that  the  secu- 
rity of  these  countries  and  NATO  would  be  improved  if  an  expan- 
sion, which  occurs  in  a  way  which  induces  the  Russian  leaders  to 
put  greater  emphasis  upon  nuclear  weapons,  to  perhaps  station 
them  closer  to  NATO  borders,  and  to  refuse  future  arms  reduction 
negotiations,  do  you  think  that  is  going  to  increase  the  security  of 
the  Alliance  or  the  cohesion  of  the  Alliance? 

Well,  one  can  make  an  argument  each  way.  All  I  said  was  that 
General  Lebed  said  that  the  expansion  could  well  weaken  NATO, 
and  he  might  be  right  under  certain  circumstances.  This  was  not 
a  prediction. 

On  the  next  point,  here  again,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have 
time  to  think  through  these  issues.  I  think  as  a  Nation  we  are  still 
trying  to  decide  what  our  role  should  be  in  the  post-cold  war  world. 
I  don't  think  we  have  the  clear  guideposts  of  the  past.  But  I  do 
think  that  some  of  the  thinking  and  some  sort  of  the  automatic  as- 
sumptions that  I  see  behind  the  resolution  we  are  discussing  rely 
much  too  much  on  the  threats  of  the  past  and  haven't  given  suffi- 
cient thought  to  the  threats  of  the  future.  And  I  will  stand  by  that. 

I  am  not  accusing  this  committee  of  playing  politics,  I  didn't 
mean  that.  I  just  said  in  general,  I  think  this  is  an  issue  which 
should  be  discussed  calmly  and  without  partisanship.  So  far  as  I 
know,  up  to  now  it  has  been,  and  I  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Leach.  Excuse  me.  Isn't  that  the  reason  we  are  holding  this 
hearing? 

Mr.  Matlock.  Absolutely.  And  I  started  by  complimenting  you 
for  doing  so.  Not  all  of  the  writings  on  this  question  have  been  en- 
tirely free  of  partisanship,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  that  these  are 
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difficult  issues,  and  a  number  of  assertions  made  are  not  nec- 
essarily as  self-evident  as  they  seem  to  the  people  who  make  them. 
I  think  we  do  have  the  luxury  of  time,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  sees  evidence  that  somehow  there  is  a  great  urgency,  that  pos- 
sibilities or  windows  are  going  to  close  if  we  don't  act  this  year  or 
early  next  year.  I  think  we  have  more  time  than  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  want  to  honor  the  Chairman's  concern  for  our  time 
limits.  If  that  is  an  imperfect  time,  what  is  a  better  time? 

Mr.  Matlock.  A  better  time  would  be  when  we  have  fully  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  doing  this  in  a  way  which  will  make  the 
Russian  Government  comfortable  that  we  are  taking  their  interests 
into  account,  and  to  the  degree  that  they  will  be  reasonable,  that 
we  will  work  cooperatively  with  them.  That  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
Until  it  becomes  clear  that  we  can  not  get  Russian  cooperation  on 
important  security  issues,  I  don't  think  the  time  has  come. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  apologize  for  having  to  leave  to  visit  with  the  Rules  Committee 
Chairman  about  a  legislative  matter,  but  apparently  you  were  pro- 
vocative, Ambassador  Matlock,  and  at  least  I  am  catching  up  on 
some  of  the  discussion  here,  your  comments,  via  the  dialog  between 
you  and  Mr.  Leach. 

I  think  it  might  be  instructive  to  me  if  I  could  ask  Greneral  Odom 
if  you  would  comment,  and,  Mr.  Rodman,  if  you  would  comment, 
on  the  things  about  Ambassador  Matlock's  testimony  with  which 
you  most  disagree  or  give  you  greatest  concerns. 

We  gather  a  panel  supposedly  of  disparate  views  to  some  extent 
so  that  the  dialog  among  you  should  be  just  as  valuable  as  any- 
thing else.  I  would  invite  the  comments  of  you  two  gentlemen  and 
any  kind  of  response  that  Ambassador  Matlock  would  like  in  turn 
to  make,  and  that  will  complete  my  questioning. 

Mr.  Odom.  Shall  I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Oilman.  If  I  might  interrupt  just  a  moment,  I  regret 
I  have  to  go  on  to  another  meeting.  Mr.  Leach  will  conduct  the 
hearing,  but  I  do  want  to  thank  the  panelists  for  giving  us  the  ben- 
efit of  your  expert  views.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Odom.  Three  things  bother  me  about  Ambassador  Matlock's 
testimony.  I  accept  his  challenge  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  fun- 
damentals for  U.S.  security.  Fundamental  for  U.S.  security  is  our 
relations  with  O^rmany  in  Europe.  That  is  primary.  Everything 
else  is  secondary.  The  Oermans  want  NATO  expansion  in  the  worst 
way.  The  Oermans  do  not  want  to  be  the  eastmost  liberal  democ- 
racy in  Europe  facing  a  group  of  countries  where  they  range  from 
dictatorships  to  old — renewed  semi-democratic  Communist  regimes, 
or  whatever,  facing  a  troublemaking  competitive  diplomacy  with 
Moscow  encouraging  them  to  cut  deals  over  the  heads  of  these  East 
European  States,  in  an  environment  where  the  British  and  the 
French  Oovernments  are  cultivating  alliances  in  that  vacuum 
against  Oermany  and  against  Russia,  or  some  other  combination  of 
this. 

So  if  we  go  back  and  answer  his  question,  I  get  an  answer  quite 
different  from  the  one  he  does.  At  least  I  reason  that  way. 
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Now,  the  next  of  his  points  has  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  NATO. 
He  says  NATO  was  designed  to  keep  a  mihtary  threat  out  of  Eu- 
rope. I  think  it  really  is  important  to  go  back  and  look  at  why 
NATO  was  created.  We  were  pulling  our  troops  out  of  Europe  vig- 
orously, rapidly,  when  it  was  created,  even  though  there  was  a  Ber- 
lin blockade.  There  was  no  mention  of  a  Soviet  military  threat  in 
debate  over  NATO  in  France.  There  wasn't  even  a  mention  of  a  So- 
viet political  and  ideological  threat  in  France  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  in  the  Benelux.  There  was  a  little  mention  in  Britain.  In  the 
United  States  we  saw  no  Soviet  military  threat;  we  saw  mainly  an 
ideological  political  threat.  President  Truman  promised  Senator 
Vandenburg  he  wouldn't  put  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  to  get  him  to 
help  ratify  NATO  and  he  blocked  it  in  the  Senate. 

The  real  arguments  about  the  military  threat  came  when  the  Ko- 
rean War  broke  out.  We  set  up  NATO  for  a  set  of  rationales  best 
articulated  by  Robert  Schuman  and  Jean  Monnet,  the  conceivers, 
the  architects  of  European  economic  integration.  They  realized  that 
Germany  was  the  problem  and  that  quarrels  among  the  Germans, 
the  British  and  the  French  would  prevent  cooperation  and  rapid  re- 
construction after  the  war.  They  knew  they  needed  a  substitute  for 
a  supra-national  authority  there,  and  they  asked  the  United  States 
to  provide  it  in  the  form  of  our  military-political  presence  in  NATO, 
and  we  did.  The  result  has  been  a  dramatic  reduction  of  those  old 
quarrels  and  unprecedented  economic  growth. 

Now,  those  very  same  reasons  exist  in  East  Europe.  If  it  offends 
Russia  for  us  to  nead  off  problems  there,  I  am  sorry.  Our  interest 
in  expanding  in  that  area  and  in  solidifying  Central  Europe  and 
the  enormous  economic  potential  there  vastly  outweighs  anything 
we  can  gain  from  our  relationship  with  Russia.  So  when  you  get 
into  Ambassador  Matlock's  priorities,  I  am  absolutely  confused  by 
them. 

Finally,  there  is  never  going  to  be  any  time,  if  we  are  negotiating 
the  issue  of  whether  the  Russians  are  happy  about  NATO  expan- 
sion, that  you  won't  find  some  Russians  who  will  be  against  it.  In 
fact.  Ambassador  Matlock's  encouragement  that  we  delay  and 
make  that  a  major  negotiating  effort  is  to  invite  all  of  the 
hardliners  in  Russia  to  say,  "Look,  we  are  keeping  NATO  from  ex- 
panding, we  are  having  an  effect!"  Until  we  act  with  our  allies  to 
expand  NATO,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  enhance  the  credibility 
of  the  very  people  we  don't  want  to  see  seize  the  political  reins  in 
Moscow.  So  on  all  three  of  those  accounts,  I  am  totally  confused. 
If  I  start  with  his  logic,  I  don't  get  to  the  same  policy  recommenda- 
tions or  implications. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Rodman. 

Mr.  Rodman.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  just  one  point,  which  is 
that  there  is  some  urgency  about  this.  The  Central  Europeans  see 
two  things  happening  simultaneously.  They  see  a  very  disturbing 
nationalistic  turn  in  Russian  foreign  policy  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  year  or  more,  and  it  will  continue  even  under 
Yeltsin.  They  see  a  Russia  getting  back  on  its  feet  geopolitically 
even  before  it  gets  back  on  its  feet  economically,  and  they  are  wor- 
ried about  this. 

Second,  they  see  the  West  not  yet  ready  to  make  a  decision  about 
giving  them  a  security  guarantee.  And  as  7  years  have  gone  by,  at 
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some  point  they  are  going  to  put  these  two  things  together  and 
come  to  a  conclusion,  which  is  that  the  West  is  not  going  to  guaran- 
tee their  independence.  And  the  policy  conclusion  they  will  draw, 
is  to  drift  back  into  what  they  will  see  as  being  in  the  shadow  of 
Russian  power,  make  some  accommodation  with  the  Russians,  call 
themselves  neutral,  distance  themselves  a  little  bit  from  us.  This 
will  be  what  I  call  the  Finlandization  of  Central  Europe,  which  to 
me  represents  the  partial  reversal  of  everything  that  happened  in 
1989  that  we  were  cheering  about  for  so  long.  And  I  find  that  an 
appalling  outcome. 

The  critics  of  NATO  enlargement  say  everything  is  fine,  why  dis- 
turb it?  And  my  worry  is  that  the  present  status  quo,  which  is  fair- 
ly benign,  may  well  unravel  if  we  don't  consolidate  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Central  Europe. 

Mr.  Matlock.  Just  briefly,  on  General  Odom's  comments,  I  don't 
think  that  the  German  position  is  nearly  as  unequivocal  as  he  has 
described  it;  certainly  on  the  part  of  some  it  is,  but  they  are  having 
much  the  same  debate  that  we  are.  And  when  I  go  to  German- 
American  meetings,  I  find  that  you  have  sometimes  more  Germans 
arguing  against  the  immediate  expansion 

Mr.  Odom.  a  return  of  a  weakened  Germany  and  nobody  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  Matlock.  Well,  we  may  not  talk  to  the  same  people.  It  is 
not  my  understanding  that  necessarily  it  is  that  unequivocal.  I 
know  what  their  official  position  is:  the  Kohl  Government  is  in 
favor  of  expansion.  I  don't  see  evidence  that  the  fears  that  General 
Odom  mentioned  are  real  fears.  I  really  don't.  On  this,  obviously, 
our  judgment  differs. 

On  the  purposes  of  NATO,  I  totally  agree  with  General  Odom 
that  the  sole  purpose  was  never  just  to  defend  from  the  East,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  important  to  preserve  NATO.  And  it  has  these 
other  purposes,  and  expansion  under  the  right  circumstances  might 
well  enhance  these  purposes.  I  don't  deny  that.  But  I  think  that 
under  some  circumstances  it  could  make  it  more  difficult. 

But  I  do  see  NATO  alive;  I  see  it  changing  its  missions;  I  see  so 
far  a  very  successful  cooperation  in  Bosnia,  so  that  I  think  NATO 
is  alive  and  reasonably  well  off,  and  that  is  another  reason  I  don't 
see  the  urgency. 

Now,  the  general  has  said  there  will  never  be  any  time  that  some 
Russians  won't  be  against  NATO.  That  is  probably  true,  and  I  am 
not  talking  about  some  Russians.  There  will  never  be  a  time  when 
everybody  agrees  on  basic  issues  in  any  country.  All  I  said  was  I 
do  think  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  opportunity  to  negotiate  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  Russian  public  as  a  whole  will  not  be  in- 
duced to  think  that  this  is  essentially  an  anti-Russian  thing,  and 
I  think  more  can  be  done  there. 

Finally,  on  the  urgency,  again  I  will  just  repeat,  I  don't  see  the 
arguments.  I  am  not  sure  that  Russia's  turn  toward  the  so-called 
neoimperialism  is  more  than  rhetorical.  There  have  been  disturb- 
ing rhetorical  statements,  I  admit.  But,  you  know,  back  when  we 
were  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  would  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  in  that  period  I  was  considered  a  hardliner  among 
hardliners,  at  that  time  we  used  to  talk  about  capabilities,  to  say, 
look,  we  can  never  determine  intentions  very  clearly,  let's  look  at 
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capabilities.  And  the  fact  is,  Russia  does  no  longer,  in  my  opinion, 
have  the  capability  of  being  an  imperial  power  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
jecting its  empire  or  acquiring  an  empire  abroad  by  military  pres- 
sure. And  certainly,  vis-a-vis  the  outside,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
NATO,  not  the  only  one,  but  one,  was  to  protect  its  members  from 
an  outside  threat.  It  is  the  outside  threat  that  right  now  is  absent. 

Now,  as  far  as  Finlandization  of  Central  Europe  is  concerned,  I 
just  don't  see  the  tendencies  that  that  would  happen,  but  I  would 
also  say,  Finland  is  not  that  terrible  an  example.  Finland  has  done 
pretty  well.  Finland  was  able  to  defend  itself.  It  sits  right  next  to 
Russia,  it  has  come  into  the  EU,  and  it  doesn't  feel  that  it  needs 
to  be  in  NATO  to  secure  its  security.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Finally,  just  one  point  that  I  may  have  left  out.  I  didn't  say  that 
NATO  expansion  would  automatically  make  EU  inclusion  impos- 
sible. What  I  said  was,  I  have  the  impression,  and  I  do  have  this 
impression,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of  our  NATO  alHes  would 
like  to  push  ahead  with  NATO  expansion  and  then  sit  back  and 
delay  the  very  difficult  economic  decisions  regarding  access  to  mar- 
kets, the  sort  of  decisions  they  would  have  to  make  in  bringing  the 
Central  and  Eastern  Europeans  into  the  European  Union. 

I  also  feel  that  membership  in  the  European  Union  would  not 
only  provide  security  guarantees  implicitly,  but  would  provide  the 
concrete  assistance  in  developing  their  economies  that  the  Central 
and  East  European  countries  very  much  need,  so  that  I  do  think 
that  is  something  we  should  bear  in  mind.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Central  Europeans  from  every  point  of  view  need  the  EU  more 
than  they  need  NATO  guarantees,  though  NATO  guarantees  alone, 
if  that  is  what  they  require,  can  be  arranged  without  stimulating 
a  negative  Rusian  reaction. 

Mr.  Leach.  [Presiding.]  Let  me  say,  I  had  some  further  ques- 
tions, but  we  have  a  major  time  constraint.  This  is  a  bill.  It  implies 
there  is  a  vote  followed  by  a  series  of  votes,  and  so  what  I  would 
like  to  do,  if  it  is  amenable  to  the  panel,  is  bring  this  to  a  close 
and  thank  all  three  of  you  for  bringing  a  g^eat  variety  of  views. 
Some  of  them  there  has  been  obvious  difference  of  opinion  upon, 
but  thank  you  all  for  distinguished  public  service  as  well. 

If  I  can,  I  would  like  to  impanel  the  third  panel  and  allow  the 
beginning  of  testimony,  and  then  we  will  break  for  the  vote.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Our  third  panel  consists  of  two  witnesses  speaking  for  broad- 
based  coalitions  representing  Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern 
European  descent.  The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Frank  Koszorus  Jr., 
who  is  affiliated  with  the  Hungarian  American  Coalition,  but  is  ap- 
pearing before  us  today  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Central  and  East 
European  Coalition. 

The  Central  and  East  European  Coalition  is  made  up  of  18  na- 
tional grassroots  groups.  Among  them  are  the  Polish-American 
Congress,  the  Hungarian  American  Coalition,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  American  Hungarians,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Council  of 
America.  The  coalition  also  includes  such  groups  as  the  Slovak 
World  Congress,  the  American  Latvian  Association,  the  Armenian 
Assembly  of  America,  the  Congress  of  Romanian  Americans,  the 
Estonian  American  National  Council,   the  Joint  Baltic  American 
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National  Committee,  the  Lithuanian  American  Council,  and  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 

Our  second  witness  is  Mr.  Richard  H.  Kosinski,  who  is  Treasurer 
of  the  Federation  of  Polish  Americans,  but  is  appearing  before  us 
today  as  the  spokesman  for  the  National  Confederation  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnic  Groups,  Incorporated. 

The  National  Confederation  includes  11  American  heritage 
groups  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  ranging  from  the  Federa- 
tion of  Polish  Americans  to  the  Slovak  League  of  America  and  Lith- 
uanian American  Council. 

I  apologize  for  all  of  the  groups  I  haven't  included  in  these  defini- 
tions, but  the  two  of  you  are  most  welcome.  I  also  apologize  for  the 
convoluted  nature  of  what  is  about  to  appear,  because  your  testi- 
mony is  to  begin,  and  then  we  are  going  to  break,  and  the  break 
will  probably  be  at  least  of  a  half-hour  duration. 

Mr.  Koszorus,  why  don't  you  begin,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  KOSZORUS,  JR.,  CENTRAL  AND  EAST 
EUROPEAN  COALITION 

Mr.  Koszorus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  with  you  this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  importance  of  NATO  en- 
largement and  to  express  the  Central  and  East  European  Coali- 
tion's support  for  the  NATO  Enlargement  Facilitation  Act  of  1996, 
which  we  believe  will  facilitate  the  enlargement  of  the  Alliance  and 
serve  vital  geopolitical  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  our  written  statement  and  the  at- 
tachment thereto  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Leach.  Without  objection,  so  ordered.  And  the  same  will 
apply  to  Mr.  Kosinski. 

Mr.  Koszorus.  The  Coalition  comprises,  as  you  noted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 18  national  grassroots  organizations  representing  22  million 
Americans  who  trace  their  heritage  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Coalition  strongly  believes  that  the  long-term  national  secu- 
rity and  fiscal  interests  of  the  United  States  require  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  transition  of  Central  and  East  European  countries 
to  fully  democratic  and  free-market  nations.  That  commitment  re- 
quires an  active  U.S.  engagement  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Now,  this  morning  and  early  afternoon,  we  have  heard  consider- 
able testimony  and  questions  about  the  costs  of  this  commitment. 

In  this  century  alone,  the  United  States  was  called  upon  to  fight 
two  World  Wars  and  a  45-year  cold  war — conflicts  which  emanated 
from  the  heart  of  Europe — in  furtherance  of  our  geopolitical  inter- 
ests. Both  the  institutionalization  of  democracy  and  market  econo- 
mies in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  prevention  of  any 
large  power  dominating  any  part  of  Europe  are  the  best  means  of 
guaranteeing  that  there  will  be  no  further  European  conflicts 
which  will  entangle  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  with  the  collapse  of  communism  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  objectives  of  peace,  stability  and  democracy  in  Europe 
are  achievable.  Success,  however,  requires  continued  engagement, 
support  and  assistance  of  the  United  States  and  the  West.  Admit- 
tedly, that  support  involves  significant  costs.  Nevertheless,  such 
costs  pale  in  comparison  to  the  costs  in  terms  of  lives  and  treasure 
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that  we  Americans  have  had  to  incur  this  century  as  we  protect  our 
interests  in  Europe. 

Among  the  most  visible  forms  of  our  engagement  is  our  involve- 
ment in  the  security  issues  of  the  region.  We  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral stability  and  security  of  the  region  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  the  expansion  of  NATO. 

The  coalition  endorses  H.R.  3564  because  it  addresses  the  here- 
tofore glacial  pace  of  NATO's  expansion.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  nas  left  a  dangerous  security  vacuum  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe.  That  region  must  be  rapidly  reintegrated  with  the 
West  to  provide  it  with  a  sense  of  security  and  to  snore  up  the  new 
democracies.  Rapid  expansion  of  NATO  to  include  countries  which 
are  committed  to  the  concepts  of  democracy,  market  economies,  ci- 
vilian control  of  the  military,  and  human  and  minority  rights 
would  serve  this  objective,  as  well  as  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States,  by  ensuring  Europe's  overall  stability. 

In  January  1994,  the  Clinton  administration  committed  itself  to 
the  integration  of  the  new  democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope into  the  defensive  structure  of  the  Atlantic  community.  More 
than  2  years  later,  the  questions  posed  by  the  President,  when  the 

f>rocess  of  NATO  enlargement  will  begin,  and  who  will  join,  remain 
argely  unanswered. 

If  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  16  NATO  allies  and  ratification 
of  their  respective  Parliaments  are  to  be  achieved  when  the  Alli- 
ance finally  begins  to  consider  new  members,  the  United  States 
must  now  take  the  initiative  and  unequivocally  support  its  commit- 
ment. 

We  must  not  permit  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  languish  in 
a  security  vacuum.  Russian  interests  are  not  threatened  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  defensive  alliance.  Moreover,  stability  and  economic 
growth  on  the  borders  of  Russia  can  only  benefit  Moscow.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  NATO  has  already  expanded  when  the  two 
Germanys  united.  And,  in  fact,  that  expansion  has  not  threatened 
Russia;  it  has  benefited  Russia  considering  the  significant  assist- 
ance Germany  has  provided  Russia. 

Russia  should  not  be  isolated,  and  mechanisms  such  as  a  treaty 
between  NATO  and  Russia  or  a  permanent  body  to  implement  se- 
curity arrangements  on  the  continent  should  dispel  any  lingering 
concerns  Moscow  may  entertain  about  an  enlarged  NATO.  Russia, 
however,  should  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  veto 
NATO's  enlargement. 

Western  indecisiveness  will  encourage  Russian  nationalists  to  as- 
sert expansionist  tendencies  and  cause  the  United  States  and  the 
West  to  lose  credibility.  Moreover,  since  1990  there  has  been  no  ap- 

f>arent  response  to  Russia's  escalating  threats  relating  to  the  en- 
argement  of  the  Alliance. 

We,  the  Coalition,  recognize  that  the  expansion  of  NATO  will 
proceed 

Mr.  Leach.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  suspend  for  a  moment,  and 
I  apologize,  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  statements 
the  committee  has  received. 

We  have  5  minutes  for  a  vote,  and  so  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
recess  at  this  time.  But  at  that  point  I  want  you  to  continue  with 
your  statement,  and  then  we  will  turn  to  Mr.  Kosinski. 
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I  also  want  to  express  an  apology  that  I  have  a  long-standing 
personal  commitment  that  is  going  to  interrupt,  and  so  there  will 
be  a  new  Chair  when  we  return.  But  I  expect  this  recess  to  be  at 
least  30  minutes,  and  again,  I  apologize  for  the  discombobulation 
of  the  circumstance,  and  particularly  because  of  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing that  I  know  is  represented  on  these  statements.  There  are  is- 
sues and  issues  before  Congress,  and  this  is  a  very  profound  one. 
So  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  vote. 

[Recess  12:40  p.m.  to  1:20  p.m.] 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Koszorus,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  continue  with  your 
testimony.  I  regret  the  interruption  due  to  the  votes. 

Mr.  Koszorus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  understand. 

We  recognize  that  the  expansion  of  NATO  will  proceed  in  stages. 
Although  this  should  not  result  in  a  division  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe  into  protected  and  unprotected  countries,  the  process 
must  at  long  last  begin.  NATO  should  remain  open  to  states 
emerging  from  Communist  domination  which  are  not  included  in 
the  first  stage  of  enlargement. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  regarding  drawing  lines 
in  Europe  and  that  the  effect  of  enlarging  NATO  would,  in  fact, 
draw  new  lines.  The  Coalition,  however,  oelieves  that  continued 
Western  hesitation  in  enlarging  NATO  and  in  failing  to  respond  to 
Russian  threats  will  redraw  the  lines  imposed  by  Stalin  and  signal 
Russian  expansionists  that  they,  in  fact,  enjoy  a  sphere  of  influence 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  consequences  of  such  an  action  would  be  contrary  to  U.S. 
geopolitical  interests  in  a  stable,  secure,  integrated  and  democratic 
Europe.  Enlargement  of  NATO  to  include  countries  which  desire  to 
join  the  Alliance  and  meet  the  criteria  of  NATO  membership  is  an 
inexpensive,  yet  vital,  insurance  policy  for  the  United  States. 

H.R.  3564  and  its  Senate  counterpart  are  welcome  first  steps  in 
this  direction.  We  commend  Chairman  Oilman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  leadership  in  introducing  this  im- 
portant bill.  We  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  substantial  biparti- 
san support  in  both  chambers,  as  well  as  support  of  the  President. 

The  passage  of  these  bills  must  be  followed  by  concrete  steps,  eli- 
gibility lists,  criteria,  and  unambiguous  timetables  for  NATO  en- 
largement in  1996-1997.  As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  squander  a  historic  opportunity  to  safeguard 
peace  and  democracy.  With  vision  and  leadership,  we  will  not  have 
to  pose  the  question,  who  lost  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  the  sec- 
ond time  this  century? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Koszorus. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Koszorus  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  am  pleased  to  ask  Richard  Kosinski  if  he 
would  present  his  testimony.  You  may  either  present  the  entire 
statement  or  summarize,  whichever  you  deem  appropriate. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  H.  KOSINSKI,  NATIONAL  CONFED- 
ERATION OF  AMERICAN  ETHNIC  GROUPS,  INCORPORATED 

Mr.  KOSENSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  am  here  today  to  endorse  wholeheartedly  H.R.  3564,  the  NATO 
Enlargement  and  Facilitation  Act  of  1996,  as  introduced  on  June 
4th  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  several  distinguished  members  of 
this  committee  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Brownback,  Mr.  Kim,  Mr.  Gallegly,  and  Mr.  King. 

May  I  just  express  our  appreciation  to  you,  sir,  and  the  original 
cosponsoring  members  for  the  splendid  work  done  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  including  us  in  the  review  of  this  very  crucial  bill  con- 
cerning NATO  alliance  expansion. 

The  issue  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  membership  of  our  orga- 
nization and  those  others  under  the  umbrella  of  the  National  Con- 
federation of  American  Ethnic  Groups,  Inc.,  including  11  American 
ethnic  heritage  groups  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  I 
refer  you  to  the  attachment  which  includes  the  listing  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  various  constituencies. 

Our  unambiguous  support  for  H.R.  3564  is  based  on  the  following 
reasons:  First,  it  is  our  contention  that  a  security  vacuum  prevails 
in  the  region  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  program.  PFP  is  a  vehicle 
for  limited  military  cooperation  and  liaison,  offering  no  military 
guarantees  or  meaningful  military  integration.  In  the  words  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  Defense,  Les  Aspin,  on  December  3,  1993,  this  pol- 
icy does  not  provide  for:  NATO  Article  V  security  guarantees  which 
state  that  an  attack  on  one  member  of  the  Alliance  is  considered 
to  be  an  attack  on  all;  that  automatic  membership  at  a  later  time 
for  the  signatories;  or  anything  other  than  consultations  in  the 
event  that  the  security  of  one  of  its  participants  is  threatened. 

In  addition,  PFP  includes  the  Russian  Federation  which  is  the 
potential  or  possible  danger  to  the  security  of  the  region. 

PFP,  as  conceived,  was  at  a  minimum  a  placebo  for  regional  fears 
and,  at  best,  a  limited  process  to  increase  military  cooperation  with 
the  regional  armed  forces  by  international  exercises.  This  basic  def- 
inition remains  unchanged  no  matter  how  intense  these  contacts 
become. 

Second:  while  we  would  like  to  see  a  number  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  countries  to  be  admitted  to  NATO,  the  focus  of 
this  legislation  and  our  interest  is  in  initiating  the  formal  expan- 
sion process. 

Although  we  appreciate  the  significance  of  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher's  Prague  speech  of  March  20,  1996,  for  re- 
affirming the  conceptual  framework  and  displaying  a  heretofore  ab- 
sent political  will  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  with  regard  to 
Alliance  expansion,  we  must  state  unambiguously  that  despite 
these  statements,  the  formal  expansion  process  has  not  yet  been 
started. 

Starting  the  formal  expansion  process  consistent  with  Articles  X 
and  II  of  the  Washington  Treaty  requires  an  official  invitation  to 
one,  or  several  of  European  States  which  are  in  a  position  to  pro- 
mote the  principles  of  the  treaty  and  enhance  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  Such  an  invitation  has  not  yet  been  issued, 
and  according  to  the  June  3rd  statement  by  White  House  spokes- 
man Mike  McCurry,  the  Administration  expects  NATO  to  follow  a 
timetable,  "that  'goes  out'  through  1996  and  1997,  as  they  look  at 
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the  question  of  who  might  then  become  potential  members  for  the 
AlHance". 

It  is  our  behef  that  H.R.  3564  comes  closest  to  providing  the  cru- 
cial missing  element  in  current  U.S.  policy  by  identifying  one  of  the 
two  components  which  constitute  the  first  step  in  actually  expand- 
ing the  Alliance,  namely  the  identification  of  which  countries  are, 
today,  qualified  to  enter  into  accession  negotiations.  We  urge  the 
members  of  this  committee  to  also  address  a  timetable  by  which 
these  negotiations  are  to  occur. 

Third:  it  is  our  contention  that  while  such  a  step  would  not  ex- 
clude any  other  countries  of  the  region,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
close  historical,  political,  cultural  and  economic  links  exist  between 
the  Atlantic  community  and  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Re- 
public. Democracy  has  deep  roots  in  these  societies,  and  one  needs 
only  to  cite  as  evidence  for  this  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  the 
first  parliamentary  government  in  Hungary  in  1848,  and  the  demo- 
cratic credentials  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  after  1918.  It 
should  also  be  recalled  that  the  transfer  of  power  and  the  dates  of 
free  elections  in  these  three  countries  were  realized  as  a  result  of 
momentous  "roundtable"  negotiations  in  Poland  in  spring  of  1989, 
followed  by  the  self-dissolution  of  the  one-party  Hungarian  Par- 
liament in  October  1989,  and  the  "velvet  revolution"  in  Prague  in 
November  of  that  year. 

All  three  governments  support  their  respective  accession  to 
NATO  and  enjoy  substantial  support  toward  this  goal  on  the  part 
of  their  countrymen.  They  consider  themselves  part  of  the  Atlantic 
community  and  have  made  substantial  progress  toward  restructur- 
ing their  economies  and  societies. 

Fourth:  we  contend  that  identification  of  these  countries,  as  this 
legislation  does,  and  starting  the  formal  accession  process  would 
advance  the  aspirations  of  other  variously  qualified  states,  like  the 
three  Baltic  Republics,  Slovenia,  the  Slovak  Republic,  Romania, 
Croatia  and  others  in  the  region,  for  NATO  membership,  in  spite 
of  dire  warnings  of  those  who  would  like  to  delay  Alliance  expan- 
sion indefinitely  by  employing  excuses. 

What  is  more  discouraging,  not  to  initiate  the  expansion  process 
at  all,  or  not  being  included  in  the  first  round?  While  it  might  have 
been  useful  as  a  cautious  outreach  measure,  the  PFP  process  could 
and  will  not,  of  course,  be  a  substitute  for  the  actual  accession  pro- 
tocol. Our  concerns  in  this  regard  are  predicated  on  the  following 
aspects  of  the  current  policy: 

One,  no  apparent  distinction  exists  among  the  27  countries  of 
PFP,  including  those  named  as  eligible  in  this  legislation  as  well 
as,  for  instance,  Russia  and  the  Central  Asian  Republics,  which 
have  neither  expressed  interest  nor  are  being  considered  for  first- 
or  second-tier  entry.  How  can,  under  these  circumstances,  PFP  ac- 
commodate the  underlying  proposition  of  NATO  expansion? 

Two:  There  is  a  de  facto  linkage  between  Alliance  expansion,  as 
distinct  from  PFP  implementation,  to  events  in  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration despite  categorical  assurances  to  the  contrary.  The  question 
of  identifying  first-tier  candidates  was  and  still  is  being  deferred 
because  of  the  Russian  electoral  process.  This  was  evident  at  both 
the  December  1995  and  June  1996  meetings  of  NATO  ministers. 
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Indeed,  progress  on  the  present  bill  and  its  Senate  equivalent 
continue  to  be  affected  by  the  same  factors.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  passage  might  not  be  secured  before  the  second  round  of  the 
Russian  Presidential  election  slated,  as  recent  media  reports  indi- 
cate, as  early  as  July  3rd.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  urge  a  mark- 
up of  the  bill  in  this  committee  and  an  early  floor  vote  on  H.R. 
3564. 

Three:  Taking  the  requisite  steps  toward  initiation  of  the  formal 
accession  process  is  portrayed  as  rushing  the  issue  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  record  shows  that  the  basic  formula  of  partnership 
outreach  to  the  States  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  in  fact, 
dates  from  mid-1991,  or  5  years  ago,  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  its  June  6  and  7,  1991  Copenhagen  communique  out- 
lined the  outreach  program  entitled  "Partnership  with  the  Coun- 
tries of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe."  These  policy  principles,  in  an 
expanded  form,  were  adopted  by  the  Administration  in  1993  as 
Partnership  for  Peace. 

At  this  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  document  entitled  "Partner- 
ship with  the  Countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe". 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  We  would  be  pleased  to  accept  it,  without  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  KosiNSKl.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  KosiNSKl.  Although  the  NATO  Ministerial  Council  has  since 
repeatedly  declared  NATO  expansion  as  its  policy,  senior  State  De- 
partment sources  admit  that  they  have  only  recently  initiated  an 
intense  dialog  with  the  other  15  Alliance  member  governments  in 
order  to  forge  a  consensus  as  to  the  who  and  when  of  Alliance  ex- 
pansion. What,  except  rhetoric,  did  they  undertake  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  study  on  NATO  enlargement  in  September  1995, 
which  identified  expansion  parameters,  and  the  December  NATO 
ministerial  meeting? 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  Mike  McCurry  even  liken 
NATO  to  a  country  club  which  could  be  joined  in  an  afternoon?  Are 
5  years  not  sufficient  to  at  least  start  the  negotiations? 

Moreover,  enunciation  of  this  policy  of  outreach  in  1991  coincides 
with  what  has  been  reported  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  not  to  expand 
the  Alliance  into  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  According  to  testi- 
mony given  by  former  Ambassador  John  Matlock  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  May  3,  1995,  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  part  of  the  negotiations  concerning  German  reunifica- 
tion. If,  in  fact,  the  lineage  of  PFP  is  associated  with  that  event, 
as  the  timing  suggests,  our  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of  the 
delayed  start  of  Alliance  expansion  would  grow  to  alarm. 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  PFP  as  utterly  insufficient,  and  we 
urge  the  committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact  H.R. 
3564  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kosinski,  and  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Koszorus,  too,  for  both  of  your  statements  in  support  of 
our  proposal.  It's  good  to  know  that  we  have  broad-based  support 
out  there. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kosinski  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Gilman.  I  would  Hke  to  ask  you  about  that.  One  ques- 
tion we  all  have  is  whether  the  strong  support  you  have  expressed 
here  for  enlarging  NATO  is  reflective  of  grassroots  sentiment  with- 
in your  organizations,  or  is  that  just  top-level  reflection?  To  put  the 
question  another  way,  is  this  something  that  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  your  organizations  raise  on  their  own  with  you,  or  is  it 
something  that  you  are  raising  with  them? 

Mr.  KoszoRUS.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition,  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  an  issue  of  vital  interest  to  our 
membership.  It  is  always  raised  at  our  meetings,  our  board  meet- 
ings, and  our  joint  meetings.  As  Americans,  our  members  are  very 
concerned  with  advancing  vital  U.S.  geopolitical  interests.  They  are 
also  concerned  with  maintaining  and  promoting  the  independence 
of  the  newly  emerging  democracies.  They  believe  that  enlargement 
of  NATO  and  an  overall  security  system  will  certainly  advance  both 
of  these  interests. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  my  specific  organization,  the  Hungarian 
American  Coalition,  I  can  also  tell  you  that  we  have  members  who 
left  Hungary  in  1956.  They  know  oppression  and  foreign  domina- 
tion firsthand;  they  left  as  Soviet  tanks  were  rolling  into  Budapest. 
So  they  are  concerned  about  NATO  enlargement,  and  they  under- 
stand the  adverse  consequences  of  the  Soviet  Union's  armed  inter- 
vention in  1956  with  respect  to  both  U.S.  and  European  strategic 
interests. 

Mr.  Kosinski.  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  very  true  that  this  is  a 
grassroots  movement.  There  was  a  symposium  which  the  Confed- 
eration held  on  April  26,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  view  of  all  of 
the  members  who  participated  in  the  symposium  that  NATO  en- 
largement was  absolutely  necessary,  both  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  countries  involved,  par- 
ticularly the  three  that  are  mentioned  in  the  legislation. 

When  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Federation  for  Polish  Americans, 
when  I  walk  the  streets  of  Connecticut  where  I  am  from,  and  I  talk 
to  people  about  the  issues  that  really  affect  them,  constantly  the 
issue  of  NATO  comes  up.  Often  on  the  streets  it  is  talked  about  all 
the  time.  Many  of  the  Polish  American  groups  which  I  am  familiar 
with  have  written  letters,  have  contacted  Members  of  Congress  in 
the  area  to  discuss  the  issue. 

Very  frankly,  it  was  a  surprise  to  have  Mr.  Gejdenson  become  a 
cosponsor,  but  it  was  as  a  result  of  the  grassroots  effort  in  Con- 
necticut that  that  occurred,  because  I  don't  think  Mr.  Gejdenson  in 
the  past  had  been  viewed  as  particularly  sympathetic  to  these 
types  of  things.  But  Mr.  Gejdenson  heard  from  a  lot  of  people,  and 
I  think  he  reflected  on  how  important  it  was  to  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican community  in  Connecticut  and  came  on  board  as  a  cosponsor, 
and  we  are  very  happy  to  have  that. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  about  that  broad-based 
support. 

One  concern  that  we  had  in  putting  together  this  measure  on 
NATO  enlargement  was  a  possible  complaint  that  by  singling  out 
Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic,  the  bill  would  undermine 
the  interests  of  some  of  the  other  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern 
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Europe,  for  example,  such  as  Slovakia,  the  Baltic  States,  Romania 
and  Ukraine.  But  I  notice  that  in  your  testimony  supporting  the 
bill,  both  of  you  profess  to  be  speaking  on  behalf  of  organizations 
of  Americans  descended  from  countries  that  are  not  in  the  bill's 
first  tier. 

Do  we  get  good,  strong  support  from  Americans  from  those  coun- 
tries as  well,  and  from  those  organizations  representing  those  coun- 
tries that  are  not  in  the  first  tier? 

Mr.  KOSZORUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  18  national  grassroots  organi- 
zations enthusiastically  support  this  bill.  They  unanimously  believe 
that  the  bill  does  not  preclude  others  from  joining  the  process. 

The  important  thing  for  our  organization  is  that  the  process 
begin.  Our  member  organizations  realize  that  membership  proceed 
in  stages,  and  as  long  as  the  process  remains  open  for  others,  they 
enthusiastically  and  unanimously  support  the  bill.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Kosinski. 

Mr.  Kosinski.  Well,  I  think  that  there  is  such  frustration  over 
the  delays  that  have  occurred  that  all  of  the  member  countries  that 
are  represented  in  the  Confederation  are  just  looking  for  something 
to  happen  somewhere,  sometime,  with  some  countries.  And  I  think 
everybody  recognizes  that  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, because  of  the  efforts  that  they  started  in  1989,  have  advanced 
quite  a  bit  in  the  forming  of  the  democratic  institutions,  and  I 
think  the  other  country  representatives  understand  that. 

What  they  think  is,  this  would  be  the  breakthrough.  Once  the 
large  dam  has  burst,  and  any  country  is  named,  no  matter  what 
country,  then  that  will  lead  to  a  role  which  will  allow  eventually 
these  other  countries  to  become  members,  maybe  not  on  the  first 
tier,  but  possibly  on  the  second  or  third  tier. 

So  I  think  all  of  the  countries  realize  that  there  has  to  be  some 
breakthrough,  and  that  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic 
are  the  countries  that  might  start  the  process  to  alleviate  all  of  this 
frustration  which  exists  among  all  of  the  representatives  among  all 
of  the  countries. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  again,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Koszorus 
and  Mr.  Kosinski  for  your  testimony  and  your  support.  I  hope  that 
you  would  urge  your  membership  to  reach  out  to  our  colleagues 
throughout  the  House  so  that  we  can  move  this  bill  at  an  early 
date,  and  we  welcome  your  having  taken  the  time  and  having  the 
patience  to  be  with  us  today. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:40  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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The  Committee  will  come  to  order.   I  scheduled  this  hearing 
to  review  U.S.  policy  toward  enlargement  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organizatioii.   The  need  to  adapt  NATO  to  the  post-Cold  War 
era  is  one  of  the  greatest  national  security  challenges  we  face. 

NATO  is  widely  recognized  as  the  principal  instrument  by 
which  the  United  States  and  our  Allies  defeated  communism  eoid 
ended  the  Cold  War.   But  NATO's  other  major  accomplishments  are 
no  less  important.   For  almost  50  years,  NATO  has  successfully 
kept  the  peace  in  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
fertile  environment  for  democracy  to  take  root  in  such  countries 
as  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

The  emerging  democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  now 
look  to  NATO  to  do  for  them  what  it  did  for  the  countries  that 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  located  on  the  West  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  when  NATO  was  established  in  1949.   These  newly  free 
countries  seek  the  same  insurance  against  threats  to  their 
independence  and  the  Seune  fertile  environment  for  democracy  to 
take  root  that  NATO  has  provided  in  the  West  for  almost  50  years. 

The  challenge  of  NATO  enlargement  was  first  taken  up  by 
President  Bush,  who  in  1992  led  the  effort  to  estcd}lish  the  North 
Atlantic  Cooperation  Council,  the  first  institutional  linkage 
between  NATO  and  the  emerging  democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe . 

President  Clinton  has  gone  further,  gaining  the  commitment 
of  our  NATO  Allies  in  principle  to  eventual  enlargement  of  the 
Alliance,  and  establishing  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  a  forum  for 
enhanced  military  and  political  cooperation  between  NATO  and 
potential  candidates  for  membership. 

But  many  of  ua  in  the  Congress  are  concerned  that  the 
Administration  has  moved  too  slowly,  and  with  insufficient 
enthusiasm  for  NATO  enlargement.   The  Partnership  for  Peace, 
which  initially  was  billed  as  a  bridge  to  NATO  membership,  has 
come  to  look  more  like  a  detour. 

The  Congress  has  sought  repeatedly  over  the  last  two  years 
to  spur  the  Administration  to  greater  action.   A  bill  I 
introduced  two  years  ago,  enacted  as  the  "NATO  Participation  Act 
of  1994",  authorized  the  President  to  provide  transition 
assistance  to  leading  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Allicuice. 
President  Clinton  chose  not  to  use  this  authority,  apparently 
because  he  did  not  want  to  identify  the  leading  candidates  for 
admission. 

So  we  in  Congress  acted  again.   As  part  of  the  Contract  With 
America,  the  House  passed  legislation  last  year  to  mandate 
esteiblishment  of  a  program  to  assist  the  transition  to  full  NATO 
membership  of  specified  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  a  further  effort  to  spur  the  Administration,  last  year's 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Act  made  technical  improvements 
to  the  NATO  Participation  Act  and  called  on  the  President  to 
designate  within  60  days  the  first  coxintries  to  receive  NATO 
transition  assistance. 

I  wrote  the  President  last  February  to  urge  him  to  comply 
with  this  provision.   In  particular,  I  recommended  that  he 
designate,  at  a  minimum,  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic 
as  eligible  to  receive  NATO  transition  assistance  xinder  the  NATO 
Participation  Act. 

(over) 
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But  in  a  response  to  zne  dated  May  9,  1996,  President  Clinton 
declined  to  designate  any  countries.   He  argued  that  some 
countries  might  be  discouraged  if  they  were  lef*.  off  the  initial 
list  of  designated  countries.   It's  better  not  to  designate 
anyone  if  you  can't  designate  everyone,  the  President  seemed  to 
be  saying. 

I  can  understand  that  argument,  but  it  is  clear  to  many  of 
us  that  if  NATO  expansion  has  to  wait  until  everyone  who  wants  to 
come  in  is  ready  to  come  in,  we'll  be  waiting  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  interest  of  all  countries  that 
want  to  join  NATO  is  served  by  getting  the  process  going  now. 
Some  countries  will  be  disappointed  that  they  are  not  in  the 
first  tier  of  countries  admitted  to  the  Alliance,  but  they  still 
will  be  better  off  --  and  they  will  get  into  NATO  faster  --  than 
they  would  if  the  enlargement  process  remained  stalled. 

In  yet  another  effort  to  spur  the  Administration,  former 
Senator  Dole  cind  I  introduced  bipartisan  legislation  on  June  4th 
entitled  the  "NATO  Enlargement  Facilitation  Act  of  1996".   Former 
Polish  President  Lech  Walesa  (VA-WEN-SA)  joined  us  in  the  Capitol 
to  announce  our  introduction  of  the  legislation,  and  he  warmly 
endorsed  our  efforts. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  House  bill,  H.R.  3564,  now 
has  28  cosponsors,  including  11  Members  of  the  minority.   I  look 
forward  to  marking  up  that  legislation  in  this  Committee  in  the 
near  future,  and  I  hope  to  complete  House  action  on  it  prior  to 
the  August  recess . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee  to  describe  the  progress  we've  made 
toward  strengthening  NATO. 

NATO  remains  the  foundation  of  American  policy  in  Europe. 
It  is  the  essential  organization  for  peace  on  the  continent. 
Two  weeks  ago  in  Berlin,  Secretary  Christopher  and  his  Alliance 
counterparts  approved  a  sweeping  new  program  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  of  the  new  era. 

NATO  is  adapting  internally.   It  is  assuming  new  roles  and 
missions.   And  it  is  projecting  its  strength  outward,  both 
through  innovative  programs  such  as  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
(PFP)  and  by  taking  in  new  members.   Viewed  together,  this 
truly  constitutes  a  new  NATO  which  will  serve  a  broad  range 
of  American  political  and  security  interests  well  into  the  next 
century. 

An  essential  aspect  of  the  new  NATO  is  the  welcoming  of  new 
members  into  the  Alliance.   I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  your 
considerable  personal  efforts  in  support  of  our  policy  on  NATO 
enlargement  and  I  greatly  value  your  views  on  how  to  achieve 
our  mutual  objective.   We  are  well  on  track  to  strengthening 
the  Alliance  through  the  addition  of  new  members.   Working  in 
cooperation  with  you  and  the  U.S.  Congress,  with  our  Allies  and 
their  parliaments,  and  with  the  prospective  new  members 
themselves,  we  can  and  will  accomplish  this  historic  feat. 

In  this  context,  the  Administration  welcomes  the  efforts 
you  have  led  to  build  bipartisan  support  for  the  President's 
policy  of  enlargement.   The  legislation  which  you  recently 
co-sponsored  represents  a  significant  opportunity  to  build 
Congressional  support  for  enlargement.   Indeed,  we  believe  our 
objective  should  be  to  come  up  with  a  bill  which  wins  the 
support  of  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  —  and,  in 
particular,  67  votes  in  the  Senate  --  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  towards  this  end. 
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Our  basic  policy  —  as  set  forth  by  President  Clinton  in  a 
recent  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  —  is  that  by  taking  in  new 
members  from  among  Europe's  new  democracies,  NATO  can  help  lock 
in  the  very  substantial  progress  these  states  have  made  in 
instituting  political  and  economic  reforms.   NATO's  enlargement 
will  serve  to  erase  the  illegitimate  lines  drawn  during  the 
Cold  War  and  provide  the  security  underpinning  for  a  growing, 
undivided  transatlantic  community.   NATO  enlargement  will 
ensure  a  more  stable  and  secure  Europe  and  thus  a  more  secure 
United  States. 

At  this  Administration's  initiative,  NATO  began  a  process 
in  January  1994  that  will  result  in  -the  admission  of  new  members 
to  the  Alliance.   Since  then,  we  have  made  clear  progress.   We 
have  moved  smoothly  from  definition  of  the  "why"  and  "how"  of 
enlargement  to  a  second  phase  of  detailed  examination  of  the 
candidacies  of  fifteen  countries.   We  have  done  so  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  very  substantial  security  commitments  and 
the  many  practical  preparations  necessarily  involved  in 
admitting  new  members  to  NATO.   And,  on  the  basis  of  our  work 
within  the  Alliance  and  the  recently  concluded  Berlin  NATO 
ministerial,  we  have  a  clear  sense  of  the  way  ahead. 

Before  reviewing  our  overall  strategy  for  enlarging  NATO, 
I  want  to  update  you  and  the  committee  on  where  the  enlargement 
process  now  stands. 

The  enlargement  process  we  launched  at  the  January  1994 
NATO  Summit  has  been  remarkably  successful.   At  that  Summit  -- 
and  at  President  Clinton's  personal  urging  --  the  Alliance 
committed  itself  to  enlarge.   At  the  same  time,  NATO  leaders 
launched  another  U.S.  initiative,  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
(PFP),  whose  dual  objective  is  to  help  prepare  our  new  PFP 
partners  for  possible  NATO  membership,  while  at  the  same  time 
creating  a  long-term  mechanism  for  linking  the  Alliance  to 
those  states  which  might  not  join  NATO  early  or  at  all. 

Given  the  tremendous  success  of  the  PFP  program  in  its 
inaugural  year,  by  December  1994  —  again  at  U.S.  initiative  — 
NATO  foreign  ministers  were  able  to  take  a  decision  to  move 
the  enlargement  process  a  step  further  by  launching  a  detailed 
study  of  NATO  enlargement. 

Last  fall,  precisely  on  schedule,  NATO  completed  this 
study  of  the  rationale  and  mechanisms  for  enlargement  and 
presented  the  results  to  our  Partners  throughout  Europe  and  the 
New  Independent  States.   The  study  was  welcomed  by  our 
Partners,  who  recognized  it  both  as  a  significant  step  forward 
for  the  Alliance  and  as  an  important  contribution  to  their  own 
efforts  to  prepare  for  possible  NATO  membership. 
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Let  me  emphasize  here  that  the  enlargement  study  achieved 
three  very  important  results: 

it  reconfirmed,  in  practical  terms,  Allied  endorsement  of 
and  commitment  to  the  U.S.  vision  of  early  NATO  enlargement; 

it  reaffirmed  to  our  Partners  that  enlargement  was  on 
track,  reassuring  them  that  NATO's  January  1994  decision 
would  be  carried  out  sooner  rather  than  later;  and 

it  declared  to  all  that  enlargement  was  going  to  happen, 
that  no  non-member,  including  Russia,  would  have  a  veto 
over  the  accession  of  new  member-s  to  NATO,  and  that  the 
terms  of  NATO  membership  were  hot  subject  to  negotiation. 

In  December  1995,  shortly  after  release  of  the  study, 
NATO  agreed  to  move  into  the  second  phase  of  the  enlargement 
process.   This  current  phase  consists  of  intensified 
preparations  by  both  NATO  and  aspiring  members  for  assuming  the 
rights  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  NATO  membership.   In 
practice,  this  means  voluntary,  individual  dialogues  with  NATO 
and  intensified  practical  preparations,  conducted  nationally 
and  through  the  Partnership  for  Peace. 

The  individual  consultations  between  Allies  and  Partners 
on  enlargement  are  addressing  the  full  range  of  political, 
military  and  financial  issues  entailed  in  membership  in  NATO. 
Fifteen  Partners  (Albania,  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Estonia,  Finland,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  the 
Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  Poland,  Romania, 
Slovakia,  Slovenia,  and  Ukraine)  are  thus  far  participating  in 
this  phase  of  intensified  preparation.   Most  of  these  have 
already  submitted  "discussion  papers"  and  have  thus  begun  their 
own  individual  dialogues;  all  of  them  have  participated  in 
collective  sessions  on  issues  such  as  NATO's  defense  review 
process,  NATO's  common-funded  budgets,  NATO  standardization 
policy  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  major  NATO  commands. 

While  participation  in  these  dialogues  will  not  guarantee 
an  invitation  to  join  NATO  (and,  in  fact,  Ukraine  and  Finland 
have  stated  they  are  not  now  seeking  membership) ,  completion  of 
this  phase  of  the  enlargement  process  will  be  a  critical  element 
in  NATO's  deliberations  on  the  "who"  and  "when"  of  enlargement. 

Allies  have  agreed  that  this  phase  of  the  enlargement 
process  will  run  through  most  of  this  year,  and  that  our 
Foreign  Ministers  will  determine  next  steps  at  their  December 
1996  ministerial  meeting  in  Brussels. 
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Decisions  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Alliance  as  a  whole, 
but  this  Administration's  approach  to  the  December  meeting  is 
clear.   As  Secretary  Christopher  recently  told  his  Central 
European  counterparts  in  Prague,  NATO  will  decide  on  next  steps 
in  December  of  this  year;  the  Alliance  must  not  and  will  not 
keep  new  democracies  in  the  waiting  room  forever.   This  message 
was  reinforced  at  the  June  3  Berlin  ministerial,  where  foreign 
ministers  reaffirmed  the  Alliance's  commitment  to  enlargement, 
reviewed  the  status  of  the  intensified  dialogues,  and  restated 
their  commitment  to  take  the  next  steps  in  the  NATO  enlargement 
process  in  December.   Secretary  General  Solana  has  predicted 
that  accession  talks  with  the  first  group  of  prospective  new 
members  will  begin  next  year. 

Throughout  this  process,  the  Administration  has  been 
pursuing  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  ensure  that  enlargement 
succeeds.   The  first  element  for  success  lies  in  building  and 
maintaining  a  durable  Allied  consensus  in  support  of  steady 
progress  toward  enlargement.   Admission  of  any  new  member  to 
NATO,  precisely  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  security 
commitments  involved,  must  have  the  full  support  of  all  of  its 
current  members;  it  cannot  be  a  unilateral  effort. 

Our  success  to  date  is  directly  attributable  to  our  ability 
to  link  progress  on  enlargement  with  the  individual  views  and 
interests  of  our  Allies,  most  of  whom  will  face  a  parliamentary 
ratification  process  similar  to  ours. 

A  second  element  in  our  comprehensive  strategy  is  to  place 
NATO  enlargement  in  the  context  of  a  broad,  balanced  and 
integrated  approach  to  increasing  stability  and  security 
throughout  the  transatlantic  area  by  building  a  cooperative 
security  structure  in  Europe.   This  includes  a  revitalized 
NATO,  which  we  achieved  in  Berlin,  thus  laying  a  necessary 
foundation  for  further  steps  on  enlargement.   It  also  includes 
support  for  enlargement  of  the  European  Union,  strengthening 
the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE) , 
a  strong  and  productive  relationship  between  the  Alliance  and 
Russia,  and  enhanced  cooperation  with  other  states  not 
immediately  aspiring  to  NATO  membership. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  engaged  in  a  continuous  dialogue 
with  Moscow  on  the  full  range  of  European  security  issues  — 
including  NATO  enlargement  --  but  only  the  Alliance  will 
determine  the  pace  and  direction  of  enlargement.   Just  two 
weeks  ago  in  Berlin,  Foreign  Minister  Primakov  met  with 
Secretary  Christopher  and  his  Alliance  counterparts  as  part  of 
our  ongoing  "16+1"  dialogue  with  Russia.   Our  goal  is  to  build 
on  the  solid  cooperation  between  NATO  forces  and  Russia 
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currently  taking  place  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia.   We  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  develop  a  more  formal,  long-term 
relationship  between  Russia  and  the  Alliance.   Russia  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  new  Europe  --  as  Secretary 
Christopher  has  said,  the  door  to  European  integration  is  open 
to  Moscow  --  but  its  up  to  Russia  to  decide  to  step  through 
it.   At  this  point  let  me  state  definitively:   our 
comprehensive  approach  to  enlargement  does  not  include  any  sort 
of  secret  deal  with  the  Russians.   Period. 

Let  me  also  note  here  that  Ukraine's  emergence  as  a 
sovereign  and  prosperous  democracy  is  especially  important  to 
the  security  of  Europe.   That  is  why- we  value  Ukraine's 
participation  in  IFOR  and  PFP,  and  "whey  we  support  the  further 
development  of  an  enhanced  NATO-Ukraine  relationship. 

A  third  element  critical  for  the  success  of  our  strategy  is 
encouraging  prospective  members  to  prepare  seriously  for  the 
full  range  of  political,  military  and  financial 
responsibilities  they  will  need  to  assume  if  and  when  they 
become  members.   Admission  to  NATO  is  a  solemn  undertaking  for 
both  NATO  and  aspiring  members,  involving  the  most  serious 
commitment  nations  can  undertake:   the  obligation  to  defend 
each  other . 

Aspiring  allies  need  to  prepare  for  these  and  other 
obligations.   NATO,  too,  faces  a  major  task  in  organizing  and 
preparing  itself  for  enlargement  and  we  have  thus,  as  part  of 
enlargement's  ongoing  second  phase,  already  begun  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  internal  adjustments  NATO  must  make 
to  admit  new  Allies.   This  review  will  consider  --  and  lead 
to  —  necessary  adjustments  in  command  structure,  force 
posture,  roles  and  missions,  cost-sharing  and  NATO  staffing. 
But,  as  the  enlargement  study  has  indicated,  the  Alliance  does 
not  foresee  the  requirement  for  the  stationing  of  conventional 
or  nuclear  forces  on  the  territory  of  new  members. 

Finally,  and  to  their  great  credit,  let  me  emphasize 
that  Partners  have  not  waited  to  be  identified  as  eligible  for 
membership  before  undertaking  the  basic  reforms  and 
preparations  the  enlargement  study  made  clear  they  must 
pursue.   The  prospect  of  NATO  membership  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  powerful  incentive  for  reform  and  resolution  of  ethnic  or 
territorial  conflict  we  can  offer  aspiring  members. 

For  example,  recent  improvement  in  civilian  control  of  the 
military  in  Poland,  and  in  relations  between  Hungary  and  its 
neighbors  are  in  large  part  attributable  to  those  countries' 
desire  to  join  NATO. 
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We  firmly  believe  that  our  comprehensive  strategy  is  the 
best  means  for  carrying  NATO's  enlargement  process  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion.   Each  of  the  three  elements  of  our 
approach  complements  the  others  and  each  is  helping  us  to  erase 
the  Cold  War  lines  of  confrontation  that  divided  Europe.   Only 
in  this  way  can  we  take  new  members  into  our  Alliance  without 
redrawing  these  lines. 

Proof  that  our  strategy  is  working  can  be  seen  in  the 
already  significant  improvement  in  the  ability  of  Partner 
forces  to  undertake  joint  missions  with  NATO. 

In  Bosnia,  for  example,  twelve  Partner  states  (Austria,  the 
Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Finland,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Romania,  Russia,  Sweden,  Ukraine)  are  working  alongside 
NATO  forces  in  IFOR,  and  they  are  doing  a  superb  job.   Romanian 
troops,  for  example,  are  engaged  in  the  very  necessary  --  but 
also  very  dangerous  --  task  of  clearing  land  mines. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Administration  is 
absolutely  committed  to  continued  close  cooperation  with  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  our  Partners  have 
every  opportunity  to  become  members  of  NATO. 

We  welcome  your  efforts  to  build  solid  bipartisan 
Congressional  support  for  both  the  continuing  engagement  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  and  for  this  Administration's 
commitment  to  bringing  new  members  into  the  Alliance. 

As  Secretary  Christopher  said  during  his  March  visit  to 
Prague,  "we  are  determined  to  keep  faith  with  the  nations  of 
this  region,  to  open  the  door  that  Stalin  shut  when  he  said  no 
to  the  Marshall  Plan.   No  nation  in  Europe  should  ever  again  be 
consigned  to  a  buffer  zone  between  great  powers,  or  relegated 
to  another  nation's  sphere  of  influence." 

The  states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  our  PFP  Partners, 
have  repeatedly  expressed  complete  understanding  and  full 
support  for  the  the  NATO  enlargement  process  we  have  created. 
As  recently  as  the  Secretary's  June  3  meeting  in  Berlin,  they 
welcomed  the  progress  the  Alliance  has  made  on  enlargement. 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  closely  with  you, 
your  congressional  colleagues,  and  your  staffs  as  we  move 
forward  together  in  the  historic  task  of  adding  new  members  to 
the  Alliance. 

## 
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Peter  W.  Rodman 

"NATO  Enlargement:   Current  Issues" 

Testimony  Prepared  for  the 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

Washington,  DC 

Thursday,  June  20,  1996 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  for  your  courtesy  in 
inviting  me  to  testify,  but  even  more  for  the  crucial  leadership  you  have  provided,  in  both  the 
103d  and  the  104th  Congress,  on  the  issue  of  NATO  enlargement. 

I  have  long  argued  that  NATO  enlargement,  properly  understood,  is  not  a  change  in  the 
European  situation  but  a  consolidation  of  the  new  status  quo  that  resulted  from  the  revolutions  of 
1989  and  1991.'  The  Central  European  democracies,  and  also  the  Baltic  republics.  Ukraine,  and 
others,  are  now  free  and  sovereign  and  independent  and  have  chosen  (several  of  them,  at  least) 
to  associate  with  the  West.  The  question  now  before  the  West  is  whether  we  value  this  strategic 
outcome  of  1989  and  1991  sufficiently  to  be  prepared  to  guarantee  it. 

Two  issues  -  both  related  to  this  central  point  -  seem  to  me  particularly  important  today: 

•  first,  the  sense  of  urgency  now  felt  by  the  Central  European  democracies.   This  suggests 

the  danger  that  the  present  status  quo  may  unravel  if  NATO  does  not  reach  definitive 
decisions  this  year  on  admitting  new  members. 


second,  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Russians.  Amid  the  turbulence  of  Russian 
politics,  there  have  been  ambiguous  signals  confirming  that  --  if  the  West  shows  courage 
and  determination  -  Russia  is,  in  the  end,  likely  to  acquiesce  in  NATO  enlargement. 

Let  me  deal  with  these  two  issues  in  turn. 


Time  Running  Out 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  specter  of  Western  abandonment  haunts  the  political 
mind  of  Central  Europeans.  They  remember  Munich;  they  remember  Yalta.  Czech  President 
Vaclav  Havel,  in  an  address  to  Parliament  on  March  12,  recalled  how  his  people  had  already 


'See  Peter  W.  Rodman,  "4  More  for  NATO,"  Washington  Post.  December  13,  1994; 
"Insuring  the  future,"  Washington  Times,  January  22,  1995;  "Yalta  in  the  Balkans."  National 
Review,  December  25,  1995;  "Understanding  with  Moscow,"  Washington  Post,  January  16, 
1996;  Prague  Spring,"  National  Review,  May  6,  1996;  "Russia  and  NATO,"  National  Review, 
July  15.  1996  (forthcoming). 
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experienced  the  weakness  of  West  European  democracy  and  its  concessions  to  evil:  "The  danger 
of  another  Munich  is  looming  over  Europe  again,"  he  warned.^  As  he  later  explained  in  an 
interview  with  The  Economist,  he  was  lamenting  the  "excessive  caution"  shown  by  the  West  in 
its  fiimbling  response  to  the  Yugoslav  crisis  and,  most  of  all,  in  its  endless  procrastination  about 
admitting  the  new  Central  European  democracies  into  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the 
European  Union.  NATO  membership,  in  particular,  Havel  saw  as  "a  signal  that  the  West  truly 
wants  us  and  sees  us  as  part  of  the  western  sphere  of  civilization."^  But  that  signal  has  not  yet 
been  given. 

Havel's  unease  is  justified  -  and  it  demonstrates  why  time  is  running  out.  Opponents  of 
NATO  enlargement  are  in  the  habit  of  arguing  that  the  present  situation  in  Central  Europe  is  fine 
—  there's  no  Russian  threat  at  the  moment  -  so  why  take  the  risks  of  expanding  NATO?  the 
answer  is  not  simply  that  historical  memory  teaches  that  ambiguity  about  the  status  of  Central 
Europe  is,  in  the  long  run,  very  unhealthy  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  More  concrete  than  that  and 
more  immediate  is  the  conclusion  that  the  Central  Europeans  are  drawing  from  the  West's 
hesitation:  They  see  Russia  turning  ominously  in  a  nationalist  direction,  and  they  see  the  West 
seemingly  paralyzed  by  its  desire  not  to  "provoke"  the  Russians. 

When  Generalissimo  Franco  died  in  November  1975,  one  of  the  arguments  often  heard  for 
bringing  Spain  rapidly  into  NATO  was  to  bolster  Spain's  democratic  institutions  and  reinforce  its 
solidarity  with  the  West.  Six  years  later,  in  December  1981,  Spain's  admission  into  the  Alliance 
was  proclaimed  (ratifications  took  another  six  months).''  Today,  nearly  seven  years  have  already 
passed  since  the  revolution  of  1989  and  no  invitation  or  even  schedule  exists  for  Poland,  Hungary, 
the  Czech  Republic  or  any  other  country  to  join  the  Alliance.  The  NATO  foreign  ministers' 
meeting  of  last  December  put  off  any  decisions  for  at  least  another  year.'  As  for  the  EU,  its 
summit  in  Madrid  last  December  refused  to  set  a  date  for  even  the  begiiming  of  talks  with  the 
Central  Europeans  on  membership.*  The  failure  of  both  the  EU  and  NATO  to  embrace  them  by 
this  late  date  is  surely  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  demoralization  and  discrediting  of  the 


^Havel  address  to  Czech  Parliament,  March  12,  1996,  in  FBIS-EEU-96-050,  13  March 
1996,  pp.  12-13. 

^"Havel's  reminder  to  the  West,"  The  Economist,  March  30,  1996,  p.  50. 

"See  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Accession  of  Spain,  Brussels,  December 
10,  1981,  in  U.S.  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981 
(Washington:  Department  of  State,  1984),  docs.  196-197,  pp.  534-535. 

^Final  Communique  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting  at  NATO  Headquarters, 
Brussels  December  5,  1995,  para.  7. 

^Madrid  European  Council:  Presidency  Conclusions,  15-16  December  1995,  EU 
doc/95/9.  Section  III  (A). 
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pro-Westem  forces  in  these  societies,  and  thus  the  resuscitation  of  the  neo-Communists. 

But  more  is  in  store:  Should  it  become  clear,  despite  the  positive  rhetoric,  that  the  West 
continues  to  hesitate  to  take  the  risks  of  NATO  enlargement,  the  Central  Europeans  will  not  sit 
still,  waiting  in  the  anteroom;  they  will  draw  fundamental  conclusions  They  will  conclude  that 
the  West  is  simply  unwilling  to  make  a  commitment  to  protect  them  and  that  they  have  no  option 
but  to  make  the  best  of  that  situation.  They  will  begin  to  declare  publicly  that  they  really  don't 
need  NATO  membership  all  that  much  (as  Bulgaria,  for  example,  has  already  done).  They  will 
drift  back  into  the  Russian  orbit  -  in  the  guise  of  "neutrality,"  which  is  the  Russian  preference. 
The  result  will  be  Finlandization  of  Central  Europe  and  the  partial  reversal  of  the  outcome  of 
1989.  That  will  be  an  extraordinary  strategic  and  moral  disaster.  It  is,  of  course,  still  avoidable 
if  NATO  takes  decisive  action  this  year  -  presumably  at  the  December  ministerial  meeting  --  to 
begin  accession  negotiations  with  the  leading  candidates  for  membership. 

Some  in  America  may  ask,  what  is  our  stake  in  these  countries?  In  the  1930s,  some  in 
Britain  and  France  asked:  Why  die  for  Danzig?  Today,  Danzig  is  Gdansk,  the  shipyard  town  in 
Poland  where  Solidarity  was  born.  The  problem  is,  twice  before  in  this  century,  the  Western 
democracies  realized  after  the  fact  that,  willy-nilly,  the  instability  of  Central  Europe  undermined 
the  security  of  all  of  Europe.  Should  the  Central  Europeans  lose  their  faith  in  the  Western 
democracies,  and  drift  back  into  the  Russian  orbit,  it  will  only  dramatize  the  restoration  of 
Russian  power  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Continent;  it  will  show  that  once  again  the  European 
balance  of  power  is  up  for  grabs.  The  Versailles  Conference  of  1919  established  this  belt  of 
small,  vulnerable  states  out  of  the  wreckage  of  old  empires,  and  since  then  their  fate  has  been  a 
determinant  of  all  Europe's  fate.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  a  structural  reality  of  European 
stability. 

NATO  enlargement  is  therefore  a  matter  of  crisis  prevention  with  respect  to  Central 
Europe,  just  as  NATO's  creation  was  a  matter  of  crisis  prevention  with  respect  to  Western 
Europe.  It  is  to  foreclose  Russian  irredentism  and  make  irreversible  the  new  status  quo  that 
resulted  from  1989  and  1991.  It  is  simple  prudence;  the  failure  to  do  it  will  mm  out  to  be  the 
more  reckless  course.  And  it  is  not  just  a  favor  we  do  to  the  Central  Europeans,  however  much 
they  may  deserve  such  a  favor. 


Dealing  with  the  Russians 

Those  of  us  who  advocate  rapid  admission  of  the  Central  Europe  democracies  into  NATO 
have  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  it  can  be  done  without  triggering  a  major  brawl  with  the 
Russians  and  a  new  Cold  War  in  Europe.   This  is  a  strategy  for  achieving  that  objective. 

Recent  comments  by  Russian  leaders  suggest  a  certain  rethinking  of  the  issue  in  Moscow. 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  and  Foreign  Minister  Yevgenii  Primakov  have  hinted  at  "compromise." 
The  optimistic  interpretation  of  these  signals  is  that  the  Russians  are  bending  a  bit  and  no  longer 
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adamant  in  their  opposition  to  NATO  enlargement.  The  more  cynical  interpretation  is  that  it's 
just  a  clever  new  tactic  to  sow  confusion  and  slow  down  the  process.  Whatever  the  correct 
reading,  the  time  is  now  approaching  for  the  Alliance  to  develop  a  coherent  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  Russians  on  the  matter.  If  we  have  such  a  strategy,  we  can  handle  either  contingency  -- 
whoever  is  in  charge  in  Moscow. 

The  supposed  signals  of  Russian  flexibility  have  taken  various  forms.  President  Yeltsin 
on  a  visit  to  Norway  in  late  March  cited  the  model  of  France  under  Charles  de  Gaulle:  If  the 
Central  Europeans  are  in  the  Alliance,  the  implication  was,  they  do  not  have  to  participate  in  its 
military  organization.  Mr.  Primakov  on  several  occasions  has  focused  on  the  unacceptability  of 
NATO's  moving  troops,  weapons  (especially  nuclear),  and  other  "infrastrucmre"  eastward.'  On 
other  occasions,  Russians  have  spoken  of  the  Austrian  model:  NATO  could  give  security 
guarantees  to  the  Central  Europeans,  but  these  should  be  matched  by  Russian  security  guarantees 
and  the  result  would  be  a  secure  neutrality.*  On  yet  other  occasions,  Russians  have  urged  a 
change  in  the  namre  of  NATO  --  turning  it  into  a  political  rather  than  a  military  organization  -- 
which  would  presumably  make  Central  European  membership  more  palatable  and  make  NATO 
an  acceptable  pillar  of  a  "new  European  security  architecture." 

Some  of  these  Russian  ideas  are  mischievous.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  has  some 
legitimate  security  concerns  that  can  be  addressed.  A  dialogue  with  Russia  is  in  order,  and  in  fact 
is  essential  to  any  strategy  for  enlarging  NATO  successfully.  There  are  topics  that  can  safely  be 
discussed,  and  some  reassurances  that  can  be  given  -  but  with  one  crucial  proviso:  The  Russians 
must  call  off  the  campaign  against  NATO  enlargement. 

What  does  this  mean  concretely? 

First,  there  are  some  restraints  that  NATO  could  consider  on  military  dispositions  --  if 
balanced  by  limitations  on  the  Russian  side.  Russia  can  have  no  say  in  how  NATO  defends  its 
own  members,  but  NATO's  need  for  nuclear  or  conventional  deployments  in  Central  Europe 
depends  on  the  threat  that  it  faces.  No  one  should  welcome  the  wholesale  remilitarization  of  the 
Central  European  space  that  is  now  free  of  foreign  troops.  A  discussion  of  mutual  restraint  in 
nuclear  deployments  in  Central  Europe,  Russia,  and  Belarus  would  make  sense.  Also  limits  on 
conventional  forces  -  again,  if  balanced  by  limits  on  the  Russian  side.   But  NATO  should  never 


'E.g.,  Yeltsin  remarks  at  Oslo  airport,  March  25,  1996,  in  Jamestown  Monitor,  Vol.  II, 
No.  60  (26  March  1996);  Primakov  remarks  to  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  March  1 1,  1996,  in 
OMRI  Daily  Digest,  No.  51,  part  1(12  March  1996);  report  on  Primakov's  first  press  conference 
as  Foreign  Minister,  January  12,  1996,  in  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  16  January  1996,  FBIS-SOV-96- 
012,  18  January  1996,  pp.  31-32. 


'Private  conversations  with  the  author. 
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give  up  the  right  to  deploy  some  small-scale  trip-wire  force  (including  Americans  if  necessary) 
and  the  logistical  infrastructure  needed  to  make  rapid  reinforcement  possible  should  restraints 
break  down. 

Second,  a  long-term  dialogue  or  agreement  on  relations  between  NATO  and  Russia  is  also 
a  legitimate  topic  for  discussion.  But  talk  of  "changing  the  nature"  of  NATO  is  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  NATO  is  a  security  organization,  not  a  social  club;  that  is  why  new  applicants  want  to 
join  it  ~  and  why  diluting  it  has  long  been  an  aim  of  Soviet  (and  apparently  now  Russian)  foreign 
policy.  That  President  Clinton  seems  to  have  been  lured  into  such  a  discussion  is  most 
disturbing.* 

Third,  any  discussion  of  military  restraints  must  be  conditioned  on  Russian  acceptance  of 
NATO  enlargement.  If  Russia  keeps  up  its  campaign  of  intimidation  -  and  especially  if  it 
threatens  to  "shoot  its  hostages"  (i.e.,  to  brutalize  the  Baltic  states,  Ukraine,  and  others  not 
admitted  to  NATO  in  the  first  wave)  -  then  we  owe  Moscow  no  assurances  whatever.  In  such 
circumstances,  in  fact,  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  NATO  to  refrain  from  deploying  whatever 
weapons  and  forces  it  deems  necessary. 

Indeed,  no  concessions  of  any  kind  should  be  given  the  Russians  for  free.  Moscow  has 
also  expressed  interest  in  joining  the  G-7  grouping  of  industrialized  nations  and  in  having  the 
Bosnia  "Contact  Group"  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  Germany,  Russia)  become  a  continuing  consultative 
body.  Some  of  our  allies  have  already  spoken  favorably  about  doing  these.  Moscow  will 
certainly  continue  to  need  financial  aid  from  the  West  (particularly  after  the  way  President  Yeltsin 
has  been  inflating  the  economy  in  his  election  campaign).  The  Russians  also  seek  to  reopen  the 
CFE  agreement  because  the  break-up  of  the  USSR  has  transformed  their  security  situation. 
Whether  any  of  these  things  is  a  good  idea  or  not  -  and  there  are  reasons  for  the  West  to  be 
cautious  in  each  case  -  they  should  not  even  be  discussed  unfil  the  Russians  have  called  off  the 
dogs,  permanently,  on  NATO  enlargement. 

Fourth,  the  above  elements  point  to  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  "shooting  the  hostages" 
problem.  Moscow  needs  to  understand  that  if  it  threatens  the  Baits  or  Ukraine  or  others  in  the 
interim,  the  curtain  will  come  down:  NATO  enlargement  will  accelerate;  no  restraints  on 
NATO's  military  dispositions,  nuclear  or  conventional,  will  apply;  relations  with  the  West 
(including  economic)  will  go  down  the  drain;  and  Russia's  self-isolation  will  be  complete.  The 
Alliance  must  make  all  this  explicit  as  soon  as  possible.  Countries  not  admitted  in  the  first  wave 
will  not,  by  definition,  have  the  Alliance's  most  solemn  defense  commitment,  but  NATO's 
declaratory  policy  tTiust  make  clear  to  the  Russians  that  their  bullying  of  these  states  will  be  taken 


''See  the  leaked  text  of  a  January  26,  1 996,  telephone  conversation  between  President 
Clinton  and  President  Yeltsin,  in  the  Russian  journal  Zavtra,  No.  1 1,  March  1996  (FBIS  Wire,  14 
March  1996),  and  President  Yeltsin's  remarks  in  the  joint  news  conference  in  Moscow  on  April 
21,  1996. 
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as  an  intention  to  destabilize  Europe  and  the  West  will  react  accordingly,  across  the  board. 

The  West  has  the  leverage  here.  If  a  new  dividing  line  thus  appears  in  Europe  -  and  is 
remilitarized  --  it  will  be  hundreds  of  miles  east  of  where  it  used  to  be,  at  a  time  when  Russia  is 
broke  and  has  pressing  security  problems  elsewhere,  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  Russia 
should  fear  this  result  more  than  we.   In  a  game  of  chicken,  the  West  wins  if  it  keeps  its  nerve. 

Thus,  what  is  called  for  most  of  all  is  the  determination  to  proceed,  and  rapidly.  NATO 
membership  will  only  consolidate  what  already  happened  in  1989  and  1991  -  that  these  countries 
are  sovereign  and  independent  and  free  to  choose  their  associations.  Russians  must  understand 
that  the  outcome  of  1989  and  1991  is  irreversible.  If  we  are  truly  determined,  realists  in  Russia 
will  see  that  NATO  membership  cannot  be  stopped  and  that  a  beneficial  long-term  relationship 
between  Russia  and  NATO  presupposes  Russian  acceptance  of  it.   A  crisis  will  thus  be  avoided. 

This  requires  an  end  to  Administration  hesitations  ~  no  more  absurd  linkage  to  the  glacial 
pace  of  EU  enlargement  (as  in  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher's  January  18  speech  at 
Harvard);  no  more  reassurances  to  the  Russians  that  NATO  enlargement  won't  happen  any  time 
soon  (as  in  countless  high-level  conversations);  no  more  endless  "studies"  and  "consultations"  (as 
in  countless  NATO  communiques);  no  more  fear  of  upsetting  the  delicate  position  of  "moderates" 
in  the  Kremlin,  when  we  should  instead  be  hedging  against  the  nationalistic  turn  in  Russian  policy 
that  has  already  occurred  under  Yeltsin. 

Provided  Russia  accepts  the  outcome  of  1989  and  1991,  there  is  no  objective  basis  for 
great-power  conflict  in  Europe.  With  two-thirds  of  American  troops  already  gone  from  Europe, 
it  is  absurd  for  Russians  to  claim  an  offensive  threat  from  any  of  this.  The  long-term  relation 
between  Russia  and  the  West  can  be  benign,  and  Russia  may  well  become  a  true  partner, 
depending  on  its  domestic  evolution  and  its  foreign  policy  behavior  in  Europe. 

All  that  is  required  in  the  West  is  some  courage  now. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

ON  NATO  ENIJVRGEMENT 

by  Lt  Gen  (Ret)  Wm.  E.  Odom 
Hudson  Institute 

20  June  1996 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  your 
committee  and  to  comment  on  your  legislation  concerning  NATO  enlargement. 
As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  an  early  and  limited 
expansion  of  NATO  into  Central  Europe,  specifically  including  Poland,  the 
Czech  Republic,  and  Hungary.  I  would  also  support  the  admission  of  a  number 
of  other  countries  -  Slovenia  and  the  Baltic  states  -  but  in  light  of  the  general 
lack  of  support  for  including  these  states,  I  have  concentrated  on  making  the 
case  for  just  three,  those  in  Central  Europe.  As  my  remarks  today  will  indicate,  I 
strongly  support  your  legislation. 

My  reasoning  for  enlarging  NATO  includes  most  of  the  popular 
arguments,  but  it  also  involves  a  somewhat  different  logic,  and  it  assumes  that 
the  risk  of  NATO  forces  having  to  defend  against  a  military  attack  from  the  east 
is  trivial.  Let  me  deal  first  with  the  prospect  of  a  military  threat. 

The  only  country  that  could  conceivably  want  to  invade  Central  Europe  is 
Russia,  and  beyond  a  few  extreme  voices  in  Moscow,  no  serious  Russian 
political  leader  brandishes  that  threat.  Moreover,  the  Russian  military  is  not 
capable  of  an  offensive  into  Central  Europe  today,  and  the  fiscal,  organizational, 
and  morale  obstacles  to  making  it  capable  are  great.  That  is  obvious  from  the 
performance  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Chechnya.  Overcoming  such  difficulties 
will  require  many  years. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  political  forces  in  Russian  parliament  and 
wider  public  opinion  are  demanding  budgetary  allocations  to  non-military 
programs  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  defense.  This  is  a  healthy 
sign.  It  means  that  the  Russian  political  process  is  making  it  difficult  for  the 
Russian  military  to  acquire  the  resources  that  it  would  need  to  pose  a  threat  to 
Central  Europe. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  that  things  will  not 
change  for  the  worse.  If  we  fail  to  expand  NATO  soon,  very  soon,  we  will 
increase  the  possibilities  of  things  getting  worse  both  in  Russian  and  Central 
Europe.  To  suggest  that  we  will  contribute  to  future  military  dangers  by  not 
expanding  NATO,  of  course,  is  unconventional  wisdom.  Most  opponents  of 
NATO  expansion  argue  that  it  will  anger  Russia,  re-divide  Europe,  and  make 
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future  conflict  more  likely.  This  reasoning,  when  pressed  against  the  past  record 
in  the  region,  can  be  seen  to  get  cause  and  effect  reversed.  Let  me  explain. 

The  real  and  immediate  dangers  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
internal  precisely  the  way  they  have  been  internal  to  former  Yugoslavia.  Old 
communists  who  fear  losing  power  in  the  Yugoslav  successor  states  have 
drummed  up  ethnic  animosities  that  had  been  dormant  for  four  decades  and 
used  virulent  nationalism  to  defend  their  personal  power.  Similar  vulnerabilities 
exist  in  much  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Large  ethnic  minorities  exist  in 
several  of  the  region's  states.  Slovakia  has  well  over  a  half  million  Hungarians, 
and  Romania  has  even  Hungarians  in  Transylvania.  The  Czech  Republic  and 
Poland  have  only  trivial  minorities,  but  both  expelled  large  German  populations 
and  worry  about  their  return.  The  Russian  enclave  of  Kaliningrad  sits  in  the 
north  of  Poland,  and  Russia  has  recently  demanded  a  corridor  across  Polish 
territory  for  access  to  Kalningrad.  Lithuania  has  a  Polish  minority,  and  Poles  are 
also  found  in  Belarus  and  the  Western  Ukraine.  Russian  minorities  live  in  all  the 
Baltic  states.  At  present,  most  of  these  minorities  are  quiescent,  not  a  political 
problem.  But  were  democratic  transitions  in  these  countries  to  fail,  they  almost 
certainly  would  become  problems. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  all  of  these  countries  are  relatively  new,  being 
created  as  sovereign  states  only  at  the  end  of  WW  I.  Everyone  of  them  started 
as  parliamentary  democracies  in  the  early  1920s.  By  the  mid-IQSOs,  however,  all 
had  become  dictatorships  with  strong  fascist  movements  but  Czechoslovakia. 
The  great  depression  contributed  to  this  outcome,  but  the  ethnic,  religious,  and 
class  fragmentation  inside  them  made  them  especially  vulnerable  to  political 
demagoguery. 

Another  important  factor  contributed  to  their  failure  to  survive.  Moscow, 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  London  each  pursued  competitive  diplomacy  for  influence  in 
this  region.  France  cultivated  Prague,  Bucharest!,  Belgrade,  and  Poland  against 
Germany.  Germany  cultivated  Hungary  against  all  its  neighbors  where  large 
Hungarian  minorities  lived.  Britain  was  no  less  active  in  building  anti-German 
and  anti-Soviet  ties  in  East  Europe.  Moscow  sided  at  first  with  Berlin,  then  with 
Prague  and  Paris.  The  Swedes  worked  to  prevent  Finland  from  allying  with 
Estonia,  turning  Finland  into  a  buffer  against  the  Soviet  Union  while  hinting 
strongly  that  it  considered  the  Baltic  states  within  Moscow's  sphere.  London  and 
Paris  favored  the  Serbs  while  Germany  and  Italy  favored  the  Croatians  as 
Yugoslavia  became  unstable.  Italy  kept  a  strong  hand  in  Albania.  In  1939,  of 
course,  Moscow  and  Berlin  secretly  agreed  to  divide  the  entire  region  between 
themselves. 

This  competitive  diplomacy,  added  to  internal  fragmentation  in  these  new 
states,  slowly  but  surely  drove  Europe  toward  war.  This  history  is  highly  relevant 
today,  not  because  it  will  repeat  itself  precisely,  but  because  it  reflects  deep 
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structural  conditions  in  the  region  which  still  exist  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Some  have  changed,  but  others  persist.  We  saw  that  clearly  demonstrated  as 
the  French  and  British  reacted  to  German  recognition  of  Croatia  a  few  years  ago 
by  leaping  to  the  side  of  the  Serbs.  And  the  Russians  immediately  revived  the 
old  Slavophile  myth  about  their  blood  ties  to  the  Serbs.  In  other  words,  too  many 
of  the  old  structural  conditions  and  historical  memories  still  exist  to  discount 
them  as  dangers  to  the  region  in  the  coming  decade. 

This  is  the  real  threat  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  not  the 
reappearance  of  Russian  tank  armies  on  the  Polish  border.  Some  will  argue  that 
the  Europeans  have  learned  their  lesson  from  two  world  wars  and  will  not  let  it 
happen  again.  No  doubt  they  have  learned  the  lesson,  but  strong  reasons  exist 
to  doubt  that  they  can  prevent  it.  No  single  European  state  is  strong  enough  to 
dominate  the  continent  and  keep  the  peace.  Europe  is  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of 
several  major  powers.  Such  oligarchies  are  not  unlike  economic  cartels.  All  the 
members  have  object  interests  in  cooperation,  but  all  have  equally  compelling 
interests  to  cheat.  We  see  that  in  OPEC.  The  logic  of  political  power  among  the 
major  states  of  Europe  is  analogous.  The  rationale  for  cooperation  is  compelling 
but  finally  not  so  compelling  that  the  temptation  to  cheat  is  wholly  removed.  The 
Yugoslav  crisis  revealed  just  how  quickly  even  Western  European  states 
suspected  each  other  of  cheating  in  efforts  to  extend  their  diplomatic  influence. 

I  point  out  this  logic  because  it  was  inherently  understood  in  1948  and 
1949  in  Western  Europe.  The  French  and  British  wanted  NATO  and  US  military 
presence  in  Europe  primarily  because  of  Germany  and  the  long  record  of 
conflicts  among  the  major  states  of  Western  Europe.  The  Soviet  threat  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  France  as  NATO's  creation  was  debated.  Even  in  the  United 
States  the  arguments  for  the  treaty  were  not  based  on  a  Soviet  military  threat. 
We  were  rapidly  withdrawing  our  forces,  the  Berlin  Blockade  notwithstanding. 
The  Soviet  military  threat  arose  for  us  only  when  the  Korean  War  broke  out  in 
1 950,  a  year  after  NATO  was  created. 

Jean  Monnet  and  Robert  Schuman,  the  authors  of  French-German 
economic  collaboration  in  the  late  1940s,  understood  clearly  that  a  US  military 
umbrella  over  Western  Europe  was  essential  if  their  schemes  for  French- 
German  economic  cooperation  were  to  succeed.  In  other  words,  the  very 
conditions  we  now  see  in  Eastern  Europe  existed  in  Western  Europe  in  the  late 
1940s.  We  created  NATO  to  limit  and  contain  their  potential  adverse  impact. 
Even  today  that  function  for  NATO  has  not  ended.  France  is  coming  back  into 
the  NATO  military  structure  in  no  small  part  because  it  realizes  that  it  cannot  tie 
down  Germany  in  a  common  defense  and  foreign  policy  within  the  EU,  at  least 
not  in  the  near  term.  Britain  never  suffered  the  French  illusion.  Both  realize, 
however  reluctantly  on  France's  part,  that  a  strong  US  presence  is  essential  to 
prevent  the  dynamics  of  a  political  cartel  in  the  EU  from  breaking  down.  The 
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the  civilian  economies  in  those  countries.  They  need  not  be  a  purely  military 
investment. 

Another  reason  for  a  slow  approach  to  military  integration  of  these 
countries  into  NATO  concerns  their  officer  corps.  Learning  English  takes  time.  It 
would  also  be  preferable  to  have  a  younger  and  new  generation  of  officers  in 
these  states.  That  will  take  time.  No  less  important,  keeping  their  officer  corps 
small  today  makes  the  maintenance  of  civilian  political  control  easier. 

From  a  military  viewpoint,  therefore,  there  are  several  good  reasons  not 
to  rush  the  investment  in  the  militaries  of  new  NATO  members.  The  threat  does 
not  demand  it.  Their  economies  need  to  avoid  it.  Their  officer  corps  cannot  be 
easily  rushed  into  it.  And  their  emerging  fragile  democracies  could  be 
endangered  by  it.  Finally,  NATO  has  taken  in  members  without  demanding 
rapid  military  integration.  Spain  is  the  latest  case,  and  several  charter  members 
delayed  serious  military  modernization  for  many  years. 

The  important  thing  about  being  in  NATO  is  the  requirement  it  places  on 
members  to  become  democracies  with  market  economies  and  to  abandon 
traditional  power  politics  versus  all  other  members.  NATO  has  transformed  the 
nature  of  inter-state  relations  within  its  borders.  Expanding  NATO  into  Central 
Europe  should  have  as  its  primary  aim  the  imposition  of  these  changes  in  that 
region. 

Next,  let  me  turn  the  impact  of  NATO  expansion  on  Russia.  Objectively  it 
is  in  Russia's  interest.  A  return  to  competitive  diplomacy  and  power  politics  in 
Central  Europe  can  hardly  be  an  advantage  to  Russian  economic  development 
or  to  its  struggle  to  achieve  democracy.  All  the  rhetoric  coming  from  Moscow  to 
the  contrary,  this  is  the  reality.  The  anti-NATO  expansion  talk  in  Moscow  has  far 
more  to  do  with  Russian  domestic  politics  than  with  objective  Russian  interests. 
If  the  neo-imperialist  politicians  in  Moscow  continue  to  succeed  in  making  us  too 
timid  to  expand  NATO,  their  credibility  will  grow,  as  it  has  over  the  last  three 
years.  Had  we  already  expanded  NATO,  they  would  have  been  discredited,  and 
liberal-minded  officials  like  Andrei  Kozyrev  would  probably  still  be  in  office. 

We  should  reflect  on  the  propaganda  we  heard  from  Moscow  when  we 
deployed  our  INF  units  in  Europe  in  the  earty  1980s.  It  was  loud,  but  it 
moderated  when  we  actually  deployed  the  missiles.  It  will  not  be  different  today 
after  NATO  is  expanded.  But  does  this  mean  that  we  should  simply  ignore 
Russia  in  matters  of  European  Security?  No,  quite  the  contrary. 

Let  me  repeat  a  proposal  I  made  a  year  ago.  As  we  expand  NATO,  we 
should  propose  to  Russia  that  OSCE  create  a  "security  committee"  composed  of 
Russia,  Ukraine,  Germany,  France,  Britain,  and  the  US,  and  even  perhaps  Italy. 
The  committee  should  have  the  power  to  act  militarily  to  maintain  peace  in 
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Europe  when  a  consensus  to  do  so  exists  among  the  members  of  this  security 
committee.  This  would  give  OSCE  the  potential  to  construct  an  effective  all- 
European  security  system  -  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  It  would  provide 
Moscow  an  opportunity  to  act  constructively  as  Europe's  largest  state. 

If  it  chooses  not  to  act  constructively,  then  we  can  fall  back  on  NATO  and 
its  new  policy  for  "out  of  area"  operations.  When  Russia  acts  constructively,  as  it 
has  in  joining  the  IFOR  in  Bosnia,  then  NATO  forces  with  Russian  forces  can 
deal  with  military  challenges  together.  This  approach  strikes  me  as  far 
preferable  to  the  various  proposals  for  giving  Russia  a  special  link  to  NATO,  a 
second-rate  seat  near,  but  not  in,  NATO. 

We  also  need  to  engage  Russia  more  actively  in  dealing  with  the 
potential  reunification  of  Korea.  In  1990,  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  proposed  a 
four  power  group,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  to  deal 
with  Korea.  Unfortunately,  we  rejected  the  offer.  We  should  revive  the  idea. 
Russia  is  already  participating  to  some  degree  in  the  G-7.  If  market  reforms 
make  significant  progress  in  Russia,  along  with  democracy,  then  full  membership 
is  appropriate. 

These  three  steps  -  an  OSCE  security  committee,  a  four  power  group  for 
Korea,  and  opening  the  G-7  to  Russia  -  would  provide  Russia  with  substantive 
participation  in  regional  and  global  affairs  fitting  its  status  as  a  great  power. 
These  steps  would  undercut  the  charges  that  NATO  expansion  will  lead  to 
Russia's  isolation.  We  do  not  want  that,  and  we  can  expand  NATO  without 
forcing  isolation  on  Russia.  The  choice,  of  course,  would  finally  be  up  to 
Moscow. 

As  a  last  point,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  NATO 
expansion  will  be  easy,  a  trouble-free  step.   It  will  not.  Countries  not  initially 
included  will  be  a  problem,  particularly  the  Baltic  states  but  also  Slovenia,  which 
has  every  justification  for  being  included,  and  Ukraine,  Slovakia,  Romania,  and 
Bulgaria.  Finland  has  recently  been  flirting  with  the  idea  asking  to  join  NATO. 
And  at  some  point,  Austria  and  Sweden  may  ask  to  join.  Even  among  the  small 
set  of  initial  members,  domestic  developments  in  those  states  could  prove 
embarrassing  and  difficult  for  NATO.  And,  of  course,  there  are  financial  costs, 
even  if  not  large. 

One  can  dream  up  some  troubling  scenarios  based  on  these  potential 
difficulties.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  could  arise.  Rather  I  consider  the  alternative 
of  failing  to  expand  NATO.  The  troubling  scenarios  that  could  emerge  from  that 
policy  are  far  more  dangerous. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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CENTRAL  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  COALITION 
HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

June  20,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  importance  of  NATO  enlargement  and  to  express  the  Central  and 
East  European  Coalition's  ("Coalition")  support  for  H.R.  3564,  the  NATO  Enlargement 
Facilitation  Act  of  1996,  (and  the  companion  S.  1830),  which  will  faciUtate  the  enlargement 
of  the  Alliance  and  serve  vital  geopolitical  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Coalition  comprises  18  national  grassroots  organizations  representing  22  million 
Americans  who  trace  their  heritage  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Coalition  strongly  believes  that  the  long-term  national  security  and  fiscal  interests 
of  the  United  States  require  a  strong  commitment  to  the  transition  of  Central  and  East 
European  countries  to  fully  democratic  and  free  market  nations.  That  commitment  requires 
an  active  United  States  engagement  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Coalition  further  believes  that  peace,  stability,  and  democracy  throughout  Europe 
serve  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  this  century,  the  United  States 
was  called  upon  to  fight  two  world  wars  and  a  45-year  Cold  War  -  conflicts  which 
emanated  from  the  heart  of  Europe  -  in  the  furtherance  of  those  vital  geopolitical  interests. 
Both  the  institutionalization  of  democracy  and  market  economies  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  prevention  of  any  large  power  dominating  any  part  of  Europe  are  the  best 
means  of  guaranteeing  that  there  will  be  no  further  European  conflicts  which  will  entangle 
the  United  States.  We  believe  that  with  the  collapse  of  communism  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  objectives  of  peace,  stability,  and  democracy  in  Europe  are  achievable.  Success, 
however,  requires  continued  engagement,  support,  and  assistance  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Camp  David  Accords,  the  United  States  has  wisely  supported 
the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East.  That  long-term  commitment  is  now  paying  dividends 
with  increased  stability  throughout  that  region  of  the  world.  Similarly,  the  strengthening  of 
democracy  and  market  economies  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  will 
require  a  long-term  commitment  by  the  United  States.  Forty-five  to  seventy-five  years  of 
communist  oppression  and  tyranny  cannot  be  supplanted  overnight. 

Continued  United  States  engagement  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  must  take  various 
forms.  Among  the  most  visible  is  our  involvement  in  the  security  issues  of  the  region.  We 
believe  that  the  general  stability  and  security  of  the  region  can  best  be  accomphshed 
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through  the  expansion  of  NATO  to  include  all  the  nations  of  the  region  who  desire  to  join 
the  alliance  and  meet  the  criteria  for  membership.  For  that  reason,  we  strongly  support 
H.R. 3564. 

The  Coalition  endorses  H.R.  3564  because  it  addresses  the  heretofore  glacial  pace  of 
NATO's  expansion.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  left  a  dangerous  security  vacuum 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  That  region  must  be  rapidly  reintegrated  with  the  West  to 
provide  it  with  a  sense  of  security  and  to  shore  up  the  new  democracies.  Rapid  expansion 
of  NATO  to  include  countries  which  are  committed  to  the  concepts  of  democracy,  market 
economies,  civilian  control  of  the  miUtary,  and  human  and  minority  rights  would  serve  this 
objective  as  well  as  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States  by  ensuring  Europe's 
overall  stability. 

In  January  1994,  the  Clmton  Administration  committed  itself  to  the  integration  of  the 
new  democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  into  the  defensive  structure  of  the  Atlantic 
community.  More  than  two  years  later,  the  questions  posed  by  the  President  -  when  the 
process  of  NATO  enlargement  will  begin,  and  who  will  join  —  remain  largely  unanswered. 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski  presciently  observed. 

Continued  U.S.  waffling  could  also  consolidate  Russian  opposition  to  any 
expansion  of  NATO  so  that  any  eventual  move  to  widen  the  alliance  will 
unavoidably  be  seen  as  conveying  a  hostile  message  to  Moscow.  In  the 
meantime,  because  of  that  ambiguity,  Russian  leaders  with  whom  a  clear- 
headed Western  plan  for  NATO's  expansion  could  be  constructively 
discussed  are  being  locked  into  an  increasingly  negative  posture  by  the  rising 
crescendo  of  highly  vocal  Russian  opposition.  There  is  little  to  be  gained 
and  a  great  deal  to  be  risked  by  more  delay  in  explicitly  answering  the 
question  of  "when  and  how." 

If  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  sixteen  NATO  allies  and  ratification  of  their 
respective  parUaments  are  to  be  achieved  when  the  alliance  finally  begins  to  consider  new 
members,  the  United  States  must  now  take  the  initiative  and  unequivocally  express  its 
commitment.  H.R.  3564  begins  this  process  and  recognizes  that  the  United  States  must 
focus  its  priority  attention  on  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries.  Success  in  their 
transition  to  pluralism  and  democracy  will  validate  the  many  sacrifices  we  made  to  win  the 
Cold  War.  The  United  States  also  should  continue  to  assist  those  countries  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  that  have  made  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  free  market  policies.  Failure 
will  ensure  a  new  world  order  far  less  congenial  to  our  interests. 

As  noted  in  his  most  recent  article,  published  in  Newsweek  on  June  17,  1996,  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  notes  that  ambivalence  concerning  NATO  enlargement, 

threatens  to  create  a  gray  zone  in  Eastern  Europe  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  potentially  tempting  historic  Russian  drives  to  create  political  and 
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strategic  vacuums  around  its  periphery. 

*  *  * 

NATO  expansion  requires  a  decision,  not  a  study;  its  absence  will  tempt  an 
even  further  thrust  to  expand  Russia's  strategic  frontiers. 

The  adverse  consequences  of  our  withdrawal  from  Europe  at  critical  times  in  the  past 
fill  history  books.  Had  the  United  States  reacted  firmly  to  the  turmoil  threatening  peace  in 
Europe  prior  to  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  many  American  lives  and  resources 
would  have  been  spared.  Similarly,  the  Cold  War  would  have  been  far  less  expensive  and 
dangerous  had  the  United  States  not  pulled  back  from  the  heart  of  Europe  and  had  we 
resisted  domestic  pressure  to  "bring  the  boys  home"  before  the  European  political  order  had 
been  settled.  As  George  F.  Kennan  wrote  in  1950,  "history  does  not  forgive  us  our  national 
mistakes  because  they  are  explicable  in  terms  of  domestic  policies." 

Today,  we  must  not  permit  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  languish  in  a  security 
vacuum.  Russian  interests  are  not  threatened  by  the  expansion  of  a  defensive  alliance. 
Moreover,  stability  and  economic  growth  on  the  borders  of  Russia  can  only  benefit 
Moscow. 

Russia  should  not  be  isolated  and  mechanisms,  such  as  a  treaty  between  NATO  and 
Russia  or  a  permanent  body  to  implement  security  and  partnership  arrangements  on  the 
continent,  should  dispel  any  lingering  concerns  Moscow  may  entertain  about  an  enlarged 
NATO.  Russia,  however,  should  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  veto  NATO's 
enlargement.  Western  indecisiveness  will  encourage  Russian  nationalists  to  assert 
expansionist  tendencies  and  cause  the  United  States  and  the  West  to  lose  credibility.  Russia 
itself  is  in  a  fluid  state  with  voices  of  nascent  expansionism  being  heard  with  greater 
frequency. 

Moreover,  since  1 990  there  has  been  no  apparent  response  to  Russia's  escalating  threats 
relating  to  the  enlargement  of  the  alliance.  On  the  contrary,  disquieting  developments  have 
exacerbated  such  threats,  including  the  renegotiated  Treaty  on  the  Conventional  Forces  in 
Europe  which  would  permit  Russia  to  more  than  triple  the  number  of  deployed  armored 
combat  vehicles  in  the  Pskov  region  on  the  immediate  borders  of  Estonia  and  Latvia. 

We  recognize  that  the  expansion  of  NATO  will  proceed  in  stages.  Although  this 
should  not  result  in  a  division  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  into  protected  and  unprotected 
countries,  the  process  must  at  long  last  begin.  NATO  should  remain  open  to  states 
emerging  from  communist  domination  which  are  not  included  in  the  first  stage  of 
enlargement. 

In  the  transition  period  prior  to  enlarging  NATO  membership,  the  Coalition  continues 
to  assert  that  there  are  immediate  and  concrete  actions  for  the  United  States  to  take.  First, 
the  United  States  should  immediately  propose  to  NATO  the  designation  of  countries  that 
will  be  invited  to  joint  the  alliance  through  a  gradual  enlargement,  and  establish  a  clear 
timetable  for  this  process.  Second,  bilateral  military  cooperation  should  be  significantly 
expanded  under  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  other  programs.    The  United  States  should 
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assist  these  countries  in  developing  appropriate  self-defense  strategies  and  in  restructuring 
their  armed  forces  accordingly.  Third,  the  United  States  should  provide  assistance, 
including  surplus  U.S.  defensive  articles,  to  the  regional  military  cooperative  peacekeeping 
initiatives  among  European  countries  emerging  from  communist  domination  to  enhance 
their  capability  to  provide  for  security  and  stability  and  to  contribute  towards  international 
peacekeeping  efforts.  Finally,  NATO  should  firmly  express  its  commitment  to  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  democratic  and  sovereign  European  states. 

Continued  Western  hesitation  in  enlarging  NATO  and  in  failing  to  respond  to  Russian 
threats  will  redraw  the  lines  imposed  by  Stalin  and  signal  Russian  imperialists  that  they,  in 
fact,  enjoy  a  "sphere  of  influence"  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  consequences  of 
inaction  would  be  contrary  to  U.S.  geopolitical  interests  in  a  stable,  secure,  integrated,  and 
democratic  Europe.  Indeed,  irrespective  of  who  wins  the  runoff  elections  in  Russia,  the 
United  States  must  not  dismiss  the  frequent  calls  of  many  Russian  leaders  to  reestablish  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

If  only  to  avoid  being  drawn  back  into  exacerbated  controversies,  the  United  States 
should  not  ignore  the  challenges  posed  by  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Enlargement  of 
NATO  to  include  countries  which  desire  to  join  the  alliance  and  meet  the  criteria  of  NATO 
membership  is  an  inexpensive,  yet  vital  insurance  policy  for  the  United  States. 

H.R.  3564  and  its  Senate  counterpart  are  welcome  first  steps  in  this  direction.  We 
commend  Chairman  Oilman,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  for  their  leadership 
in  introducing  this  important  bill.  We  hope  this  bill  will  receive  substantial  bipartisan 
support  in  both  chambers,  as  well  as  support  of  the  President. 

These  bills  must  be  followed  by  concrete  steps,  eligibility  lists,  criteria,  and 
unambiguous  timetables  for  NATO  enlargement  in  1996-1997.  As  we  approach  the  21st 
century,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  squander  a  historic  opportunity  to  safeguard  peace  and 
democracy.  With  vision  and  leadership,  we  will  not  have  to  pose  the  question,  "who  lost 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  the  second  time  this  century?" 
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Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee.  My  name  is  Richard  H. 
Kosinski,  Esq.,  and  I  am  the  Treasurer  of  the  Federation  of  Polish  Americans,  Inc., 
a  member  organization  of  the  National  Confederation  of  American  Ethnic  Groups, 
Inc.. 

I  am  here  today  to  endorse  wholeheartedly  H.R.  3564,  NATO  Enlargement  and 
Facilitation  Act  of  1996,  as  introduced  on  June  4,  1996  by  Chairman  Benjamin 
Oilman  and  several  distinguished  Members  of  this  Committee  from  both  sides  of 
the  isle,  including  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Brownback,  Mr.  Kim,  Mr.  Gallegly  and  Mr.  King. 

May  I  at  this  point  express  our  appreciation  to  Chairman  Gilman  and  the  original 
cosponsoring  Members  for  the  splendid  work  done  on  this  legislation  and  for 
including  us  in  the  review  of  this  very  crucial  bill  concerning  NATO  alliance 
expansion. 

The  issue  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  membership  of  our  organization  and 
those  others  under  the  umbrella  of  the  National  Confederation  of  American  Ethnic 
Groups,  Inc.,  including  eleven  American  heritage  groups  from  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Our  unambiguous  support  of  H.R.  3564  is  based  on  the  following  reasons: 

1)       It  is  our  contention  that  a  security  vacuum  prevails  in  the  region  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  not  withstanding  the  existence  of  the 
Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  program.  PfP  is  a  vehicle  for  limited  military 
cooperation  and  liaison,  offering  no  military  guarantees  or  meaningful 
military  integration.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Defense,  Les 
Aspin,  on  December  3,  1993,  this  policy  does  not  provide  for: 

•  NATO  Article  V  security  guarantees  which  state  that  an  attack  on 
one  member  of  the  alliance  is  considered  to  be  an  attack  on  all; 

•  Automatic  membership  at  a  later  time  for  the  signatories; 
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•  Anything  other  than  consultations  in  the  event  that  the  security  of 

one  of  its  participants  is  threatened. 

In  addition,  PfP  includes  the  Russian  Federation  which  is  the  potential  or 
possible  danger  to  the  security  of  the  region. 

PfP,  as  conceived,  was  at  a  minimum  a  placebo  for  regional  fears  and,  at 
best,  a  limited  process  to  increase  military  cooperation  with  the  regional 
armed  forces  by  international  exercises.  This  basic  definition  remains 
unchanged  no  matter  how  intense  these  contacts  become. 

2)       While  we  would  like  to  see  a  number  of  Central  and  Eastern 
European  countries  to  be  admitted  to  NATO,  the  focus  of  this  legislation 
and  our  interest  is  in  initiating  the  formal  expansion  process. 

Although  we  appreciate  the  significance  of  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher's  Prague  speech,  of  March  20,  1996,  for  reaffirming  the 
conceptual  framework  and  displaying  a  heretofore  absent  political  will  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  with  regard  to  alliance  expansion,  we  must 
state  unambiguously  that  despite  those  statements,  the  formal  expansion 
process  has  not  yet  been  started. 

Starting  the  formal  expansion  process,  consistent  with  Articles  X  and  II  of 
the  Washington  Treaty,  requires  an  official  invitation  to  a,  or  several  of 
European  states  which  are  in  a  position  to  promote  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  and  enhance  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  Such  an 
invitation  has  not  yet  been  issued,  and  according  to  the  June  3  statement 
made  by  White  House  spokesman  Mike  McCurry,  the  Administration 
expects  NATO  to  follow  a  timetable  "that  'goes  out'  through  1996  and 
1997,  as  they  look  at  the  question  of  who  might  then  become  potential 
members  for  the  alliance." 

It  is  our  belief  that  H.R.  3564  comes  closest  to  providing  the  crucial 
missing  element  in  current  U.S.  policy  by  identifying  one  of  the  two 
components  which  constitute  the  first  step  in  actually  expanding  the 
alliance—namely,  the  identification  of  which  countries  are,  today,  qualified 
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to  enter  into  accession  negotiations.  We  urge  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  to  also  address  a  timetable  by  which  these  negotiations  are  to 
occur. 

3)  It  is  our  contention  that  while  such  a  step  would  not  exclude  any 
other  countries  of  the  region,  it  must  be  recognized  that  close  historical, 
political,  cultural  and  economic  links  exist  between  the  Atlantic  community 
and  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic.  Democracy  has  deep  roots 
in  these  societies,  and  one  needs  only  to  cite  as  evidence  for  this  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791,  the  first  Parliamentary  government  in  Hungary  in 
1848,  and  the  democratic  credentials  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  after 
1918.  It  should  also  be  recalled  that  the  transfer  of  power  and  the  dates  of 
free  elections  in  these  three  countries  were  realized  as  a  result  of  the 
momentous  "roundtable"  negotiations  in  Poland  in  Spring  1989,  followed 
by  the  self-dissolution  of  the  one-party  Hungarian  Parliament  in  October 
1989,  and  the  "velvet  revolution"  in  Prague  in  November  of  that  year. 

All  three  governments  support  their  respective  accession  to  NATO  and 
enjoy  substantial  support  toward  this  goal  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen. 
They  consider  themselves  part  of  the  Atlantic  community  and  have  made 
substantial  progress  towards  restructuring  their  economies  and  societies. 

4)  We  contend  that  identification  of  these  countries,  as  this  legislation 
does,  and  starting  the  formal  accession  process  would  advance  the 
aspirations  of  other  variously  qualified  states,  like  the  three  Baltic 
Republics,  Slovenia,  the  Slovak  Republic,  Romania,  Croatia  and  others  in 
the  region,  for  NATO  membership,  in  spite  of  dire  warnings  of  those  who 
would  like  to  delay  alliance  expansion  indefinitely  by  employing  excuses. 

What  is  more  discouraging,  not  to  initiate  the  expansion  process  at  all,  or 
not  being  included  in  the  first  round? 

While  it  might  have  been  useftil  as  a  cautious  outreach  measure,  the  PfP  process 
could  and  will  not,  of  course,  be  a  substitute  for  the  actual  accession  protocol.  Our 
concerns  in  this  regard  are  predicated  on  the  following  aspects  of  the  current 
policy: 
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1)  No  apparent  distinction  exists  among  the  27  countries  of  PfP, 
including  those  named  as  eligible  in  this  legislation  as  well  as,  for  instance, 
Russia  and  the  Central  Asian  Republics,  which  have  neither  expressed 
interest  nor  are  being  considered  for  first  or  second  tier  entry.  How  can, 
under  these  circumstances,  PfP  accommodate  the  underlying  proposition  of 
NATO  expansion? 

2)  There  is  a  de  facto  linkage  between  alliance  expansion,  as  distinct 
from  PfP  implementation,  to  events  in  the  Russian  Federation  despite 
categorical  assurances  to  the  contrary.  The  question  of  identifying  first  tier 
candidates  was  and  is  still  being  deferred  because  of  the  Russian  electoral 
process.  This  was  evident  at  both  the  December  1995  and  June  1996 
meetings  of  NATO  ministers. 

Indeed,  progress  on  the  present  bill  and  its  Senate  equivalent  continue  to  be 
affected  by  the  same  factors.  It  is  our  understanding  that  passage  might  not 
be  secured  before  the  second  round  of  the  Russian  presidential  election, 
slated  for  the  end  of  July.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  urge  a  markup  of  the 
bill  in  this  Committee  and  an  early  floor  vote  on  H.R.  3564. 

3)  Taking  the  requisite  steps  towards  initiation  of  the  formal  accession 
process  is  portrayed  as  "rushing  the  issue"  by  the  administration.  The 
record  shows  that  the  basic  formula  of  partnership  outreach  to  the  states  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  in  fact,  dates  from  mid- 1991,  or  five  years 
ago,  when  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  its  June  6-7,  1991  Copenhagen 
communique  outlined  the  outreach  program,  "Partnership  with  the 
Countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe."  These  policy  principles,  in  an 
expanded  form,  were  adopted  by  the  Administration  in  1993  as 
"Partnership  for  Peace."  [Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  June  6-7  NAC  Communique 
be  inserted  into  the  record  as  part  of  this  testimony]. 

Although  the  NATO  Ministerial  Council  has  since  repeatedly  declared 
NATO  expansion  as  its  policy,  senior  State  Department  sources  admit  that 
they  have  only  recently  initiated  an  intense  dialogue  with  the  other  1 5 
alliance  member  governments  in  order  to  forge  a  consensus  as  to  the  who 
and  when  of  alliance  expansion.  What,  except  rhetoric,  did  they  undertake 
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after  the  publication  of  the  "Study  on  NATO  Enlargement"  in  September, 
1995,  which  identified  expansion  parameters,  and  the  December  NATO 
ministerial  meeting? 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  Mike  McCurry  even  liken  NATO  to  a 
country  club  which  could  be  joined  in  an  afternoon.  Are  five  years  not 
sufficient  to  start  at  least  the  negotiations? 

Moreover,  enunciation  of  this  policy  of  outreach  in  1991  coincides  with 
what  has  been  reported  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  not  to  expand  the  alliance 
into  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  According  to  testimony  given  by  former 
Ambassador  John  Matlock  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  May  3,  1995,  such  an  arrangement  was  part  of  the  negotiations 
concerning  German  reunification.  If  in  fact  the  lineage  of  PfP  is  associated 
with  that  event,  as  the  timing  suggests,  our  uncertainty  about  the  meaning 
of  the  delayed  start  of  alliance  expansion  would  grow  to  alarm. 


For  these  reasons,  we  regard  PfP  as  utterly  insufficient  and  we  urge  the  Committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact  H.R.  3564  as  soon  as  possible 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
HEARING:  NATO  ENLARGEMENT 

June  20,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  join  you  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3564,  the 
NATO  Enlargement  Facilitation  Act  of  1996,  important  legislation  ~  which  enjoys  bipartisan 
support  —  designed  to  move  the  expansion  process  ahead  in  a  timely  manner.  1  commend  you. 
Chairman  Gihnan,  for  your  leadership  in  advancing  security  and  stability  in  Europe  ~  a  region 
of  vital  interest  to  the  United  States. 

Regrettably,  the  Clinton  Administration's  professed  commitment  to  expansion  of  NATO 
has  not  been  matched  by  concrete  deeds.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  program,  meant  to  deepen 
and  strengthen  the  links  between  the  Alliance  and  the  emerging  democracies  of  East  Central 
Europe,  appears  stalled.  The  NATO  Enlargement  Facilitation  Act  is  designed  to  move  the 
program  forward,  making  much-needed  resources  available  to  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech 
Republic  and  others,  helping  them  to  meet  the  obligations  which  NATO  membership  would  entail. 

The  United  States  must  provide  the  determined  leadership  necessary  to  advance  NATO 
enlargement  and  check  those  bent  on  blocking  the  inclusion  of  new  states  in  the  Alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  peoples  of  East  Central  Europe  have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
working  to  overcome  the  legacy  of  commimism.  Many  of  the  countries  have  undertaken 
significant  steps  to  consolidate  democracy,  to  protect  human  rights,  and  to  rebuild  their  economies 
based  on  market  principles.  At  the  same  time,  my  endorsement  of  an  expanded  NATO  is  tempered 
by  a  recognition  that  progress  on  these  fronts  has  not  been  even.  There  is  room  for  further 
improvement  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  states  concemed.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  all  twenty- 
seven  states  which  have  joined  the  Partnership  for  Peace  to  date  are  participating  States  of  the 
Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  meaning  that  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  act  in  accordance  with  all  OSCE  documents,  including  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Conmiission,  I  have  witaessed  the  fimdamental  role  of  human 
rights  in  advancing  genuine  security  and  stability.  Protection  of  human  rights  must  be  an  integral 
aspect  of  the  expansion  process  and  the  human  rights  records  of  prospective  candidates  for  NATO 
membership  deserve  close  scrutiny.  In  fact,  I  would  argue  that  a  coimtry's  record  should  be 
subjected  to  more  ~  not  less  ~  scrutiny  the  closer  that  country  comes  to  being  admitted  into  full 
membership  in  NATO. 

The  NATO  Enlargement  Facilitation  Act  demonstrates  our  firm  commitment  to  the  people 
of  East  Central  Europe,  including  those  from  the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine,  as  they  strive  to 
overcome  the  legacy  of  communism  and  pursue  democracy  rooted  in  respect  for  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Senior  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Perina 
will  present  testimony  today,  given  his  long  association  with  the  OSCE  process,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  testimony. 
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PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  COUNTRIES 

OF  CENTRAL 

AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Statement  issued  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting 
in  Ministerial  Session  in  Copenhagen  on  6  and  7  June  1991 


1.  The  long  decades  of  European  division  are 
over.  We  welcome  the  major  increase  in  the 
contacts  by  the  Alliance  and  its  members  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  as  they  accept  the  hand  of 
friendship  extended  by  Alliance  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  in  London  last  year.  We  wel- 
come the  progress  made  by  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  towards  political  and  economic  reform. 
We  seek  to  build  constructive  partnerships  with 
them  in  order  further  to  promote  security  and 
stability  in  a  free  and  undivided  Europe  which  will 
recognise  the  political,  economic,  social  and  eco- 
logical elements  of  security,  along  with  the  indis- 
pensable defence  dimension.  President 
Gorbachev's  Nobel  lecture  in  Oslo  yesterday 
strengthens  our  beliefthat  this  objective  is  within 
reach. 

2.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Europe 
since  1989  have  substantially  increased  the  secu- 
rity of  all  European  states.  We  have  seen  the  end 
of  East-West  antagonism,  progress  towards  de- 
mocracy, major  achievements  in  arms  control,  the 
adoption  of  the  Charter  of  Paris  and  the  signature 
of  a  Joint  Declaration  of  22  States,  whose  continu- 
ing importance  we  underline.  We  note,  however, 
that  concerns  about  security  remain  in  some  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Our  own  security  is  inseparably  linked  to 
that  of  all  other  states  in  Europe.  The  consolida- 
tion and  preservation  throughout  the  continent  of 
democratic  societies  and  their  freedom  from  any 
form  of  coercion  or  intimidation  are  therefore  of 
direct  and  material  concern  to  us,  as  they  are  to  all 
other  CSCE  states  under  the  commitments  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Charter  of  Paris.  Our 
common  security  can  best  be  safeguarded  through 
the  further  development  of  a  network  of  interlock- 
ing institutions  and  relationships,  constituting  a 
comprehensive  architecture  in  which  the  Alliance, 
the  process  of  European  integration  and  the  CSCE 
are  key  elements.  Emerging  frameworks  of  re- 
gional cooperation  will  also  be  important.  Con- 
sistent with  the  purely  defensive  nature  of  our 
Alliance,  we  will  neither  seek  unilateral  advantage 
from  the  changed  situation  in  Europe  nor  threaten 


the  legitimate  interests  of  any  state,  but  rather 
pursue  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  all  peoples  of 
Europe  can  live  in  peace  and  security.  We  do  not 
wish  to  isolate  any  country,  nor  to  see  a  new 
division  of  the  Continent.  Oor  objective  is  to  help 
create  a  Europe  whole  and  free. 

5.  The  CSCE  process  -  and  its  institutions 
created  in  Paris  last  November  -  play  a  central  role 
in  expanding  the  network  of  cooperative  relation- 
ships across  Europe.  It  provides  a  framework 
within  which  we  will  actively  seek,  as  individual 
Allies  and  through  institutions,  including  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  the  Council  of  Europe, 
the  development  of  closer  relations  with  the  states 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  they  pursue  their 
democratic  development.  The  Allies  have  a  clear 
interest  in  the  observance  of  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki 'Final  Act  and  the  Char- 
ter of  Paris.  We  remain  fully  committed  to  the 
CSCE  as  a  political  process.  We  have  played  a  key 
role  in  its  development,  and  our  consultations 
within  the  Alliance  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
initiatives  for  strengthening  CSCE. 

5.  We  are  conunitted  to  work  with  the  other 
CSCE  participating  states  in  making  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Berlin  a 
decisive  new  step  in  reinforcing  CSCE's  role  and 
in  consolidating  its  new  institutional  component, 
especially  by  enhancing  its  capacity  for  political 
consultation.  In  particular,  we  will  seek  to  rein- 
force the  CSCE's  potential  for  conflict  preven- 
tion, crisis  management  and  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  appropriate  means,  such  as 
creating  a  suitably  structured  emergency  consul- 
tation mechanism  and  strengthening  the  Conflict 
Prevention  Centre.  We  seek  an  architecture  for 
the  new  Europe  that  is  firmly  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and 
the  Charter  of  Paris. 

6.  We  will  continue  with  all  available  means  to 
support  reforms  undertaken  in  the  Central  and 
Eastern  European  states  to  establish  democratic 
systems  of  government  based  on  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  respect  for  human  rights,  as  well  as  the 
related  efforts  to  create  modern  competitive  mar- 
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ket^>ricniated  economies.  We  are  convinced  that, 
notwithsLinding  present  transitional  hardships,  it 
is  only  en  those  foundations  of  political  and 
economic  freedom  that  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  states  can  be  met  and  grave 
economic  disparities  increasingly  overcome.  We 
support  also  the  wide  range  of  bilateral  and  re- 
gional conucts,  treaties  and  programmes  which 
are  developing  between  our  countries  and  those  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  js  positive 
<tevelo{»iients  in  relations  between  those  coun- 
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-'■7.-We  reaffirm  our  wish  to  see  difficulties 
accompanying  political  and  economic  reform  in 
these  oouncries  resolved  in  a  peaceful  manner  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  this  context, 
we  support  the  expectations  and  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  Baltic  peoples.  We  call  on  the  Soviet 
authorities  lo  continue  to  seek  through  dialogue 
and  genuine  negotiations  with  the  democratically 
elected  leaders  of  the  three  Baltic  republics  a 
negotiated  solution  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  and  on  all  concerned  to  exer- 
ciserestrainc 

8.  In  the  conicxi  of  the  developing  network  of 
European  security  relationships,  we  welcome  the 
success  of  the  initiative  taken  by  Alliance  Heads 
of  State  and  Government  last  year  in  London  to 
establish regulardiplomatic  liaison  with  the  states 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  has  proved  its 
value  in. fostering  new  pattems  of  constructive 
dialogue^and  bonds  of  friendship.  President 
Havel's  ttbent  iiKcting  with  the  North  Atlantic 
CouncO^ras  an  imponant  symbol  of  the  new 
imdividraEurope  that  is  emerging.  We  look  for- 
ward to  future  visits  by  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union anStheotherCentral  and  Eastern  European 
states.  ^^XBome  full  mutual  understanding  of 
legitiniiatq  security  interests  and  policies,  we  in- 
lend  to^develop  further  our  regular  diplomatic 
the  lines  foreseen  in  the  London 
itaJSeWsof  interest  to  the  Alliance  and 
rand  also  to  intensify  our  pro- 
lilary  contacts  at  various  levels. 
lunderscore  our  intention  to  contrib- 

..„,.„    etopment  of  peaceful  and  friendly 

inteTnatiOOld.ivlations.  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  AitS^ofthe  Treaty  of  Washington. 

strengthening  of  our  relations 
itries  as  a  process  over  time,  de- 
both  mutual  reassurance  and 
ties.  In  doing  so,  the  Alliance 
the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
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tives  of  CSCE  while  preserving  its  responsibili- 
ties and  mechanisms.  While  pursuing  our  present 
programme  of  high-ranking  political  visits  and 
regular  diplomatic  liaison,  we  are  determined  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  resources  to  give 
expression  to  our  commitment  to  an  evolving 
security  partnership  through  the  implementation 
of  a  broad  set  of  further  initiatives,  including: 

-  The  organisation  of  meetings  of  officials  and 
experts  to  exchange  views  and  information  on 
security  policy  issues,  on  military  strategy  and 
doctrine  and  on  other  current  topics  in  the 
security  field,  such  as  exchanges  of  experience 
in  the  domain  of  arms  control  and  non-prolif- 
eration and  the  conversion  of  defence  indus- 
tries to  civilian  purposes. 

-  Intensified  military  contacts  between  senior 
NATO  military  authorities  and  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Central  and  East  European  states, 
discussions  at  NATO  Headquarters,  SHAPE 
and  major  NATO  commands  with  military 
officers  from  those  countries  on  matters  of 
mutual  concem,  and  invitations  to  military 
officers  and  civilian  officials  from  those  coun- 
tries to  NATO  training  facilities  for  special 
familiarisation  programmes,  including  on  is- 
sues connected  to  civilian  oversight  of  de- 
fence. 

-  Participation  of  Central  and  East  European 
experts  in  certain  Alliance  activities,  including 
those  related  to  NATO's  "Third  Dimension" 
scientific  and  environmental  programmes,  and 
exchanges  of^iews  on  subjects  such  as  air- 
space management. 

-  Gradual  expansion  of  NATO's  information 
programmes  in  the  region,  support  for  the 
discussion  of  security  issues  in  a  democratic 
context  within  those  countries  and  invitations 
to  parliamentary,  educational  .ind  media  groups 
and  delegations  of  young  leaders  to  visit  NATO 
Headquarters. 

-  Encouragement  of  greater  contacts  between 
Central  and  East  European  parliaments  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  to  be  agreed  among 
the  parliamentarians  concerned. 

10.  On  this  basis,  we  are  determined  that  our 
Alliance  shall  make  its  full  contribution  to  the 
building  of  stable  and  durable  peace  and  security 
in  all  countries  of  Europe.  We  invite  all  European 
states  to  join  with  us  in  realising  this  shared 
objective. 
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